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This helpful handbook on the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Scriptures is de- 
signed to help the serious student of 
the Word think them through and en- 
courage him to apply their truths to 
his life. Because it is in simple, con- 
cise, easily grasped form, it should be 
of special use to new Christians and 
to others who have but a fragmentary 


knowledge of God’s Word. 
The preface suggests that “this book 


will be the most useful for your in- 


dividual study or may be used with 
profit by two or three working to- 
gether. . . . The time you spend on 
each study will vary according to your 
previous knowledge and experience.” 
“The Spirit’s Sword” is divided into 
three parts: the way of death, the part- 
ing of the ways, and the way of life. 
Under the third section are studies on 
pardon, assurance, the Holy Spirit, 
holiness of character, temptation, vic- 
tory, Bible study, prayer, witness, 
service, and suffering. Each study is 
subdivided into orderly sections deal- 
ing with a particular thought; under 
each of these headings a great many 
pertinent Scripture verses are first of 
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“every Mall 
In his 
own tongue” 


BY EUNICE V. PIKE 


Among the many methods being used of God for mak- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ widely known to men and 
women of this generation, perhaps one of the most 
interesting— and unique in its field—is the ministry of 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators. During the nine months 
of the year. these trained linguists scatter and work: 
one or two to a tribe—translating the Bible, and wit- 
hessing in the language of the listener’s tribe. In most 
cases. this involves reducing the native tongue to an 
orderly phonetic system and then to writing. But al- 
though all of this may involve weeks and months of 
effort. the Wycliffe staff is convinced of the necessity 
and right of every man to hear the Word of God in his 
own tongue. 
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In summer. at the University of Oklahoma and at 
Caronport, Saskatchewan, the staff trains others at the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics in taking the gospel 
to tribes having’ no written word. For information on 
the 1950 Institutes. write to the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators, P.O. Box 870, Glendale 5, California. The dates 
are June 12 to August 25 at Oklahoma and June 15 to 


August 30 at Saskatchewan. 


After supper. the staff pray together (above, left) for 
guidance and help as they equip others to bring God’s 
Word to people such as this young Latin American 


(above, right). 
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Since words have meanings peculiar to their settings, Wycliffe students study Second-year students check an} , 4 « 
anthropology as well as language. Color terms, for example,can thus be checked. Indian-language recording for 
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Here some students appear with 


Mealtime is a welcome interlude in a typical busy day. a ee oo” oe 
their informant in Seminole— 
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tone and rhythm — important 
to a “good accent.” 


In phonetics classes, students learn to cope with difficult speech sounds, which 
formerly prevented the white man from speaking another tongue intelligibly. 











one of several languages ana- Comanche (left) and Kiowa (right) Indians, sample institute informants, repre- 
_ | lyzed. senting many peoples needing to be reached through their native languages. 
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Some definitely assigned work activity is part of the 
regular schedule. Here is the vegetable crew. 
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Students in Oklahoma (above) find the heat trying, The last two weeks, students work with an informant, 
while Saskatchewan students complain of the cold. then prepare a first, rough grammar-outline. 
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Volleyball—with or without shoes—is one of the most — For homework, students work out problems in morphol- 
popular mixed sports at the Oklahoma session. ogy—the grammatical analysis of various languages. 
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“All other virtues and graces have need of patience 


to perfect or to secure them... . 


Impatience .. . 


makes 


the soul outrun or fall short of the will of God... . 


It shakes every virtue, and enters into almost every sin.’’ 


You prayed faithfully for an old friend over a period 
‘of years, but your patience petered out, and when the 
‘answer came, it was one who “prayed and fainted not” 
who had the joy of reaping. 

‘You have braved the superior smile and caustic com- 
_ments of an unsaved roommate, faithfully observing 
your Quiet Time morning and evening, but you have 
no patience with her rather untidy ways, and there is 
no life of victory to rouse the wonder of her mind 
or the hunger Of her heart. 

You have shown constant generosity, real generosity 
that cost, to some friend or fellow student less well-off 
than you, but the springs of gratitude are embittered at 
the source by your habitual impatience with another 
point of view or another standard of values. 

You have unusual gifts for organization, and a flair 
for effective publicity, but you have no patience with 
red tape, or consideration for the plans of others, anc 
so authorities are antagonized, strangers repulsed, ane 
friends alienated. A , 
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— E. B. Pusey 


You have worked incessantly for your local chapter, 
giving up recreation and other extras. You are the key 
person of every activity, but all your plans are marked 
“rush,” so that the prosperous journey ends in ship- 
wreck, and the building-up of months is torn down in 
moments. 

You have sacrificed your own interests and given up 
some tempting prospect for the sake of your family, 
but your presence in the home is that of a minor vol- 
cano, erupting alike over the clumsiness of a small 
brother and the slow motions of a short-sighted grand- 
mother. Believe it or not, the home took on the atmos- 
phere of “holidays with pay” when you decided to 
spend the summer at Campus in the Woods. 


* * * 


Ye have need of patience. Hebrews 10:36. 

Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us. Hebrews 12:1. 

Bring forth ahh with patience. Luke 8:15, 


—“COMES” 
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THE CROSS: 


stumbling block 
and steppingstone 


BY S$. WILLIAM ANTABLIN 


is CurisT, the crucified One.” was the central theme 
of the Apostle Paul’s preaching. Even the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead—the divine culmination 
of our Lord’s passion and suffering—was always pro- 
claimed in relationship with the doctrine of “the Lamb 
slain before the foundation of the world.” Every theme 
that Paul, the pioneer of Christian theology, introduced 
was in some way related to the Christ of the Cross. For 
instance: the cornerstone of Paul’s preaching and teach- 
ing—justification by faith—is an impersonal, abstract. 
doctrinal formula unless related to Golgotha and Cal- 
vary; however, in the light of that Roman cross it is a 
life-producing and life-transforming power. Or, con- 
sider Paul’s mysticism. When divorced from the “Cru- 
cified One” it becomes an_ indefinite, sentimental, 
esoteric subjectivism very much akin to that of the Yogi 
of Brahmanism or the Sufi of Islam. But when related 
to the Cross it produces the kind of character and 
personality that is patterned after the qualities and 
virtues of our Lord. 

Not only was the Cross the central affirmation in his 
preaching, it was also the Apostle’s pride and joy. 
“God forbid,” he said, “that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the world” (Galatians 
6:14). Although he considered himself the chief of 


6 


sinners, he stood before all men unashamed because 
he believed himself to be the recipient of the righteous- 
ness of the crucified Christ. And thus. wherever he went, 
he wanted all men to enter into the same glorious 
salvation. 

However, the tragedy in the mind of the Apostle was 
that this central theme, “Jesus Christ, the crucified 
One.” was a stumblingblock to the Jew and foolishness 
to the Greek (I Corinthians 1:23). Whereas, since 
Judaism represented the highest form of religious de- 
velopment in that ancient Mediterranean world, and 
Greek thought (Hellenism) represented the highest in 
intellectual progress in that same context, we see what 
a serious problem this was. For that which was of 
supreme value to the Apostle, the central affirmation 
of the gospel, the boast and joy of his heart, was the 
very thing that the first-century religious and intellec- 
tual framework refused to support.” 

And the religious and intellectual worlds have not 
changed. The very factors that characterized Jewish and 
Greek thinking in Christ’s day continue to characterize 
the religious and educational institutions of our day. 
Thus if we could place our finger on the sore point of 
opposition in these two cultural forces, we should have 
the reason for the antithesis today between secular cul- 
tural forces and evangelical Christianity. 
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A STUMBLINGBLOCK TO THE JEW 

The crucified Christ was a stumblingblock, or an 
embarrassment, to the Jew. How do we explain this? 
There are two reasons: First of all, Judaism fell into 
the grave error of identifying the operations and mani- 
festations of God solely with the stupendous and the 
spectacular. Wherever there was an unusual demonstra- 
tion of physical power, God was in it, they said. A good 
example of this is seen in Jehovah’s call to Moses to 
lead the children of Israel out of Egyptian bondage 
into the Promised Land. Moses responded, “But suppose 
they will not listen to me?” And so God appealed to 
Moses’ materialistic conception of power. “Place your 
hand into your bosom,” He said. When Moses did so, 
his hand became leprous. When he placed it into his 
bosom a second time, it became perfectly whole. “What 
is in your hand?” God asked. “A rod,” Moses replied. 
When the rod was stretched out at Jehovah’s command, 
it became a serpent. When Moses grabbed it by the tail 
as Jehovah instructed, it became the original rod. 

Beginning with these elementary demonstrations of 
power, over and over again the living God resorted to 
physical manifestations in order to appeal to His 
people’s materialistic sense of values. The dramatic con- 
test on Mount Carmel between two contending religious 
forces, is just another example of this same basic prin- 
ciple. Why Jehovah dealt thus with His people under 
the Old Testament economy is not so difficult to under- 
stand as one might think. Remember, the divine reve- 
lation did not take place in a vacuum. Rather, God 
always makes His revelation within the cultural matrix 
of His people. And if it took phenomenal feats of 
physical power to capture their attention, then Jehovah 
employed them. 

Having come through such a history as this, it is 
small wonder that, when Jesus of Nazareth appeared 
claiming to be the Messiah of God, the Jewish people 
demanded a sign from Him. If the divine credentials 
were stupendous and miraculous demonstrations of 
power, then they expected such of this One who claimed 
to be God’s Anointed. And many signs did Jesus indeed 
present. But He told the people, as well as His disciples, 
that in the final analysis there was but one genuine, 
unique, crowning sign of His authority: the Cross. If 
they were to understand Him, to accept Him, they must 
first of all understand Him in relation to the Cross, and 
accept Him as the Lamb of God slain for the sins of 
the world. 

Jesus was pointing out to His people that a new era 
in God's dealings with men had arrived. No longer was 
God going to appeal to the people’s pagan and human 
concepts of divine activity and power. The living God 
was now ready to present the one supreme sign of 
divine revelation—not a sign of material power, not a 
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demonstration of physical force, but rather, the reveal- 
ing of the person of God’s Son. And the full glory and 
majesty of Jesus would be seen and experienced only 
within the orbit of Gethsemane and Calvary. 

Thus, in response to the question of the people, 
“What sign dost Thou give us?” Jesus, in effect, pointed 
the inquirers away from His works of ministering to 
the physical and material needs of the people and 
instead accentuated His anticipated suffering and death. 
We can almost hear Him say: “You are seeking the 
credentials of My authority and the signs of My mes- 
siahship in physical manifestations. And indeed you 
have seen Me perform miracles of an unusual nature. 
But don’t seek the key to My ministry in these things. 
Instead, come to Me. Come to My cross. Enter with Me 
into My passion, My suffering. My death. And, as you 
see Me suffering and dying on that cross for you and 
for your sin, you will know the reality of My messiah- 
ship” (Luke 11:16-30; also Matthew 16:1-4; consider 
our Lord’s answer to the request of the Greeks: “We 


would see Jesus” John 12:21-26). 


This was asking too much of any devout Jew of that 
first century. It was asking enough to accept as the 
Messiah of God One who had grown up in that despised 
little village, Nazareth of Galilee. And it was making 
a great concession to accept as the Christ One who was 
not even trained in any of the leading religious schools 
of the day. But to accept as Saviour and Lord One who 
was to end His ministry in open defeat on a despicable 
cross was asking too much of any man, let alone a Jew. 
Thus they disowned Him. And the culmination of it was 
that when Jesus was breathing His last. one of the 
religious leaders mocked Him, saying, “If thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the cross, and we will 
worship thee” (Mark 15:29-32). He did not realize that 
the very thing he was asking would—if heeded—have 
invalidated the meaning and the purpose of the Messia- 
ship. He did not realize—and how pathetic that he 
didn’t—-that before his very eyes he was witnessing the 
greatest sign of all: the Lord of heaven and earth, God 
incarnate who, while hanging on that cross, demon- 
strated—by putting away sin in the sacrifice of Himself 
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General Secretary C. Stacey Woods will leave about 
the 17th of February for four weeks in Jamaica, 
Cuba, and Mexico. In Jamaica there have been 
encouraging developments in the secondary schools, 
but hig problems remain in the work at the uni- 
versity level. There are contacts in Cuba, but thus 
far no leaders. In Mexico, there has been consider- 
able blessing—a number of student conversions, but 
as yet a lack of executive student leadership. Mr. 
Woods will especially appreciate your prayers as he 
makes the trip. 


—the eternal truth. that the road to victory is always 
one of denial, of suffering and sacrifice. 


The Cross will always be a stumblingblock to any 
man-made religious system. In the same way that it 
failed to fit into the theological pattern of first-century 
Judaism it fails to fit into our modern speculations 
about God and man and the universe. We don’t want a 
religion which receives its unique impetus from a cruci- 
fied Lord. It cuts too sharply across our wishes and 
desires. We want a religion that tells us to live, not one 
that invites us to die. We want a Christ who tells us to 
take, not one who instructs us to give. Yes, and we want 
a gospel that offers us happiness, not one which calls 
us to a fellowship of suffering and sorrow. And yet, 
what is the crucified One trying to teach us? That if we 
are to live fully, we must first of all learn how to die. 
If we are to receive fully, we must first of all practice 
the art of giving. And if we are really to have joy, we 
must first of all enter into the sorrow of repentance. 


But there is also another reason why the Jew balked 
when faced with the Cross. Judaism had always identi- 
fied salvation with the keeping of the Law. Adhere to 
the teachings and the commands of the Torah, it said, 
and you will enter into the fullness of life. Here, again, 
the Cross boldly challenges the teachings of men. The 
Law can save no one, it says. The Law speaks of overt 
or external acts of conduct and behavior. God, however. 
is interested in the condition of the heart. “Man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart” (I Samuel 16:7) is the teaching of the 
Scripture. And when God searches the motives and aspi- 
rations of men, here is the result of His diagnosis: “The 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked” (Jeremiah 17:9). “For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God” (Romans 3:23). 
“There is none righteous, no, not one” (Romans 3:10). 


“I don’t believe it,” one might answer. “Why you 
are bringing man down to the level of a beast!” Well, 
what does God say? First of all, He takes you and me 













back to Golgotha. He takes us before a group of Roman 
soldiers and an assembly of religious fanatics. He takes 
us before the torn body of One on a cross. And as we 
watch this crucified One mercilessly scorned as He dies 
on that gibbet, we hear God saying, “Take a good look. 
for this is the verdict of the two greatest religious and 
cultural forces in the history of present civilization. 
This is what they thought of the Truth—this is what 
they thought of Righteousness.” 


As we continue to reflect on that terrible, awing 
sight, with torment and agony, we each respond: “Yes, 
God, and not only they, but I too! I also was with them 
in crucifying the Truth. And even today, knowing what 
the truth is, | continually deny it. | am as guilty as they. 
My hands also drip with the blood of the Innocent 
One.” Then, as we hear the Son of God saying, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” we 
suddenly realize that it was for us, personally, individ- 
ually, that He died. Yes, | should have been on that 
cross. | should have been tortured and humiliated be- 
fore that raving mob. Instead, He bore my reproach. 
“Who bare my sins in his own body on the tree” (I 
Peter 2:24). Divine love has redeemed me from my sin. 
What an amazing truth: the very Cross which is sym- 
bolic of the extreme to which man will go in crucifying 
the Truth has become the means whereby God saves 
man from his sin and corruption and leads him into the 
fullness of life! This is what we mean by grace. 


To come face to face with the Cross is to know how 
sinful we are. And to look into the face of the One who 
bore our sins is to admit that apart from the sacrifice 
of this Lamb of God we are lost. But this is the very 
truth that the religious systems of the first century did 
not want to confess. They could not bring themselves 
to make the frank admission that man cannot save him- 
self. They were too proud of themselves and their 
culture to be able to recognize the living God as the 
only One adequate to deliver man from the bondage of 
self and sin. And so the Jewish Law, instead of showing 
man how helpless he was to perform God’s command- 
ments as it was intended to do, became the means by 
which the Pharisees and the Sadducees expected to earn 
their own salvation. 

We have given two reasons why Jewish religious 
thinking of the first century considered the crucified 
Messiah as a stumblingblock: 


First of all, it identified the operations and manifes- 
tations of God solely with the spectacular and the 
tangible. If God is in it, the theologians said, then 
there must be a display of physical power. But Jesus 
Christ completely disqualified their categories of power. 
The crucified One taught us that the real activity of 
God, the real power of God, is not on the level of the 
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physical and tangible, but in the sphere of the spirit. 
The greatest battles of life are fought in a spiritual 
setting. And if divine power is to be released it will 
be channeled through a life of self-denial and of self- 
humbling. 

Second, Jewish religious thinking fell into the error 
of identifying salvation with keeping the Law. It held 
to the basic tenet of all humanistic religious and 
philosophical teaching—the integrity and goodness of 
man. If a man will work at it, continually discipline 
himself, observe the religious traditions and teachings, 
he will ultimately attain fullness of life. And when 
this philosophy came up against the Cross, divine judg- 
ment passed upon it. In one clean sweep, the Law was 
forever disqualified as a means to salvation. And man’s 
redemption became, without equivocation, the work and 
the responsibility of God alone. 


FOOLISHNESS TO THE GREEK 
But the Jew was not the only one who balked at the 


Cross. For the Apostle goes on to say that this same 
Cross was foolishness to the Greek (I Corinthians 
1:23). Now the Greek represented the highest in intel- 
lectual and cultural development in that first-century 
Roman world. We commonly refer to this first-century 
Grecian culture as Hellenism. Hellenism had deified the 
intellect. There was only one norm of truth and that was 
the rational. Whatever could be subordinated to the test 
of reason was true, and therefore good. And whatever 
could not fit into the categories and norms of the lead- 
ing rational schools of thought of that era was to be 
disqualified without question. When the Apostles, there- 
fore, arrived at the important centers of Hellenism, 
preaching the Good News that Jesus Christ. God’s Son, 
had died on the Cross for the sins of mankind, the 
intellectual 
absurdity !” 

Why did they shout, “Nonsense”? Why did they ex- 
claim, “Absurdity” ? Because to accept the preaching of 
the gospel would mean a complete invalidation of their 
man-made systems of truth. And because they were not 
ready to overthrow their pagan assumptions and endless 
sophistries, they turned a deaf ear to the supreme mes- 
sage of the gospel. What did the Hellenists offer the 
first-century Western world? An impersonal, abstract, 
speculative, philosophical system that was as com- 
pletely divorced from the everyday problems of life 
as day is from night. 

And what did the Apostles preach? They talked to 
the man of the street in his own vernacular about mat- 
ters that were very close to his heart and very impor- 
tant—wickedness, evil, sin, forgiveness, new life, fel- 
lowship, and the life to come. And did they direct the 
thoughts of the people to the impersonal abstractions 
of a theoretical world? Certainly not! They directed 


aristocracy exclaimed, “Nonsense! An 
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their thoughts to Palestine, to Jerusalem, to the outer 
gate of the city, to Golgotha, to a Roman cross, to a 
borrowed tomb, and most important of all, to an empty 
tomb. Yes. they preached a crucified Christ all right. 
But they were quick to add that God had raised from 
the dead this Jesus who had been captured. tortured, 
and killed by wicked hands 
witnesses. 


a fact of which they were 


This kind of thought is not relegated solely to the 
Greeks of this period of the ancient Roman Empire. It 
is common even today. The Greek thinking is simply 
closed-mindedness. It’s the attitude of any man—student 
or scholar—who arbitrarily sets up bounds of knowl- 
edge and expects to subordinate everything to this 
standard. It’s the attitude of the scientist who limits all 
knowledge to the world of the senses. It’s the attitude 
of the philosopher who limits all truth to a rationally 
coherent system. It’s the attitude of the naturalistic 
historian who limits his treatment of the progress of 
human society solely to the interplay and interchange 
of material and physical factors. Yes, and it’s the atti- 
tude of the theologian who absolutizes his man-made 
doctrinal edifice. In other words, the Greek approach 
to truth is a closed system of speculation. 

Now, in what way is the Christian method of reason- 
ing different from the Greek? The Christian doesn’t 
limit his avenues of knowledge. He does not speculate. 
The Christian takes in the whole orbit of human expe- 
rience as his sphere of truth. He is open to every avenue 
of knowledge. He begins with the historical and relates 
his mind and experience to it. He doesn’t see history as 
a meaningless series of impersonal events. Rather, he 
sees God at work in history. (For is not this the unique 
contribution of the Christian’s Bible? Not a textbook of 
dogma, dictated to a seer in some isolated vacuum. 
Rather, it is the divinely inspired writings of those who 
gave authoritative witness to the activity of God, first 
in concrete empirical human relationships and second, 
in their own personal experiences.) The past, present, 
and future are alike meaningful to the Christian. He is 
interested not only in the experiences of Daniel and 
David and Peter and Paul, but also in God’s present 
activity in human hearts; not only in the activity of 
Jesus Christ among the men of His day, but also in the 
work of the living Christ in the world today, and above 
all, in the Lord Christ whom men personally know as 
Saviour, Lord, and Friend. 

It’s the Christian who is the true scientist, the true 
philosopher, the true historian. For he knows no limits 
to the avenues of knowledge. Whatever he can experi- 
ence, whether empirically, psychologically, or spiritu- 
ally, he accepts. And however God speaks to him, he is 
always ready to hear His voice and obey. 


(Continued on page 21, column 2) 
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BY PHILIP E. HOWARD, JR. 


= SUMMER my son and I went fishing for trout, as 
we have often done. One particular day will always 
stand out in my memory, not because we caught a lot of 
fish, but because of the beauty of the stream and our 
surroundings—and especially because of the good con- 
versation we had together. Leaving our Cottage in the 
cool freshness of the White Mountain morning, we 
drove seventy-five miles to a lovely spot on the banks 
of the swift. white-capped waters of the Androscoggin 
River. The day was perfect, we had the stream to our- 
selves, there was plenty of room for fly-casting, and 
we reveled in the glorious North Woods setting—the 
pungent smell of spruce and balsam, the sight of the 
tumbling. changing rapids, and the rushing sound of 
the water. 

But at a short distance we could still hear each other, 
so we talked—occasionally. In one of those leisurely 
moments it occurred to me to pass on to him some 
principles about courtship and marriage that had crys- 





This article was written especially for wis at the request of the 
editors, 
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tallized in my mind after many years of experience 
and observation. 

As he himself says, it turned out to be timely advice, 
for a few weeks later he and The Girl were engaged. 
This is about what I said: 

When a young fellow becomes convinced that he 
really loves a certain girl, that his feeling for her is 
more than ordinary friendship, there are two things 
he should say to her. Much confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, and heartache can be avoided if he will say them 
both at the same time. 


It is understood, of course, that an earnest Christian 
fellow, and particularly one who is looking forward to 
full-time service for the Lord, should keep himself 
rigidly free from any entanglements with a girl who is 
not a separated Christian; and that the girl he thinks 
should be his wife should have some physical attraction 
for him, be on his same intellectual level, and have 
the same spiritual point of view as his. 


When the time comes for him to declare himself, he 
ought to do so frankly and openly, and make two 
points clear. He ought to tell the girl first that he loves 
her, and second that he would like her to marry him. 
If he expresses only the first, she may be left in an 
uncertain state of mind, wondering what she should say 
and what he intends to do about it. If he says only the 
second, she may hesitate to say yes—even if she loves 
him—unless she knows that he really loves her. But if 
he frankly and simply declares his love, that prepares 
the way and gives him a certain right to ask her to 
marry him. She may refuse. and she ought to if she 
has no love for him, or if she knows of other reasons 
that would make the marriage unwise. A fellow has no 
right to tamper with the feelings of a girl, and it is 
cruel to play with them. Next to our relationship to 
God, the marriage relationship is the most important 
in life. and it should be approached on the highest 
plane. There can be a lot of banter and good, whole- 
some fun between fellows and girls who are just 
friends, but when the time comes for the biggest ques- 
tion of all, it should be dealt with quietly and seri- 
ously. Every happily married Christian couple can 
testify that a Christian home can and should be a fore- 
taste of heaven on earth, and that such a marriage 
mellows and grows sweeter with the years. 


I also told my son that I believe it is a good thing 
for an engaged couple to choose a life-verse. | thank 
God that my dear wife was led to choose such a verse 
for us before we were married, and it has been a source 
of strength and comfort through all the happy years of 
our life together. Our verse is Psalm 71:16: “I will 
go in the strength of the Lord God: I will make mention 
of thy righteousness, even of thine only.” END 
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Bo You’RE Jimmy’s teacher!” exclaimed the visiting 
parent. “I’ve been wanting to meet you all year! Jimmy 
would never eat his porridge—until now since he start- 
ed in your grade. I used to tell him again and again 
how good it was for him, and he never paid any atten- 
tion. But when you told him... !” She paused dramat- 
ically amid my embarrassed laughter, then went on, 
“You teachers don’t know what an influence you have 
on your pupils. We mothers just aren’t in it at all—- 
what the teacher says goes!” 

How many times | have heard similar remarks during 
my years as a teacher! How often I have seen young- 
sters come under the influence of a strong teacher, and 
within a few months become utterly different children! 
For it is true even in this age of restless, sophisticated 
modern youth that a teacher exerts a measureless influ- 
ence on the children in her classes. 

You, a student, know this to be true, possibly from 
personal experience. Indeed, it may be due to the influ- 
ence of some teacher that you are where you find 
yourself today. Now you are seeking a sphere of service 
for the future. You do not particularly feel called to 
the mission field, or to other so-called full-time Chris- 
tian service; yet you want your life to tell for your 
Saviour in whatever field of endeavor He may lead you. 

Have you considered the teaching profession? 

Teaching is a field of Christian service 
you may never have thought of it in that light. Hun- 


even though 


dreds of thousands of youngsters in our schools today 


‘are utterly pagan. Coming from godless homes, they 


have never gone to Sunday school. The Bible means 
nothing to them; God’s name is merely a swear-word. 
If they do not meet Jesus Christ during their formative 
years at school, chances are they may never meet Him. 
Who can measure the effect of a teacher’s influence 
upon their lives? 

Why has the Christian teacher so great an oppor- 
tunity to touch lives for Christ? There are many rea- 
sons. Who else lives in the same room with the child 
for twenty-five to thirty of his waking hours per week? 
It is a rare mother who can spend half that time regu- 
larly with her children. Who else works with human 
souls when they are at their most receptive and respon- 
sive stage of development? The faith of a little child 
is unparalleled; never again will the heart so willingly 
and so trustingly receive the things of God. Who else 
has such close contact with youth during those highly 
idealistic years of adolescence? Never again will the 
challenge of “Take up thy cross and follow Me” find 
hearts so ready to heed. Who else has such occasion to 
guide young minds through the turbulent, questing 
years of young adulthood, as the teacher? Never again 
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BY E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


will hearts be so frank, so ready to admit their own 
insufficiency and need of God. Truly, a wealth of oppor- 
tunity awaits the Christian teacher who is willing to 
pay the price to buy it up for her Saviour! 

What can the Christian teacher do to bring young 
souls to a knowledge of God? Opportunities vary 
widely from place to place, and some teachers enjoy 
freedom that others are denied. But, in general, Chris- 
tian teachers have certain aims, and to greater or less 
degree, by careful and prayerful persistence, they are 
able to carry them out. 

Most Christian teachers must make their own oppor- 
tunities to present Christ to their children. Happy in- 
deed is the school that has authorized opening exercises 
of Scripture reading, prayer and the singing of a hymn. 
for this opens a golden door; but even without such 
advantages, much can be done through the teaching of 
the subjects on the curriculum to acquaint children with 
God and His love for them in Jesus Christ. What is 





history but the story of His dealings with man? What is 
science but the revelation of His power and beauty, the 
discovery of His laws? What are mathematics but the 
demonstration of His nature of law and order? What 
is geography but the manifestation of His creative 
glory? What is music but the sounding of His praise? 
What is literature and language but the expression of 
man’s groping after God, and God’s revelation of Him- 
self in Christ Jesus? I venture to say that there is not 
a subject on the curriculum that the Christian teacher 
may not make to flame with the glory of God. 

This does not mean that she is to preach all the way 
through her lessons. Such a method would compel little 
respect from pupils or community. But it is possible, by 
well-planned lessons and well-chosen words, to point 
again and again to the God who creates, upholds, yes, 
and who died to redeem this world in which we live and 
about which we learn. And for the earnest, thoughtful 
teacher who is willing to do this, God will provide 
ample opportunity for further contacts wherein the 
gospel may be more fully presented to the pupil. 


It is impossible to overestimate the influence of the 
teacher’s own deep, settled conviction—even if unspok- 
en—upon her students. | am reminded of a time when 
I was teaching music on a circuit of several schools in a 
far northern Canadian community, visiting each class- 
room for not more than fifteen minutes weekly. In one 
school Roland, an overgrown, mentally retarded fifth- 
grader, sat in the back, waiting in utter boredom until 
he was old enough to leave school. | had had him in 
various classes for five years and never once had | 
struck a responsive chord. One day as | entered his 
classroom, | exclaimed delight at a white narcissus 
standing on the teacher's desk. The little ripple of 
laughter that ran around the room surprised me, partic- 
ularly so because Roland had joined in with a low 
croak of interest such as | had never heard from him 
before. Later I asked the teacher what it meant. She 
smiled. “We were all waiting for you to come in,” she 
said, “and to do just what you did. When I put that 
flower there earlier in the week, Roland suddenly said, 
‘Miss Clarkson’ll notice that flower,’ and sure enough, 
you did.” Roland was delighted. 

I was amazed. To my knowledge, | had never spoken 
of my love of flowers in that school; yet that uninter- 
ested lad with an 1.Q. of less than 60 had known that 
I would love a white narcissus! Thus the mind-set of the 
Christian teacher makes its strong, silent impact on the 
lives of the children she teaches. She who has looked 
on the face of God and then into the eyes of little 
children and young people cannot help speaking to 
them of Him. 


As opportunities arise, the Christian teacher can seek 
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to carry out certain very definite aims. 

She can teach the historical facts of the Bible. Thou- 
sands of children today cannot tell you who Abraham 
was, who David was, or even who Jesus was. By picture, 
song, and story, the Christian teacher can make such 
facts interesting and alive. It is an easy step, then, to 
teach youngsters to read the Word of God for them- 
selves. Antiphonal, responsive, or choral reading of 
psalms and stories, memorization of suitable passages, 
quizzes, all can instill in the child a love and reverence 
for the Book. No one who has once seen the light in the 
eyes of a child, who has found for himself from the 
pages of the Word of God the answer to some felt need, 
can ever question the reality and worth of such an ex- 
perience. The God of the Book stands ever ready to 
reveal Himself to these young people; it is for the 
Christian teacher to show them how to seek and find 
Him there. 

From the study of the Word, it is the logical thing 
to teach the reality and power of prayer. Whether for- 
mal or informal the opportunity, there is a place some- 
where and at some time in every classroom when the 
Christian teacher can pray with her children. Children 
lift up their hearts in prayer to God as naturally as 
they breathe; the skillful teacher can direct them into 
His presence. If her own strong confidence is in Him, 
she will not find it difficult, and her rewards will be 
rich indeed. 

Christian teachers may make use of their many op- 
portunities to instruct in the ethics of Christianity, as 
relevant to Jesus Christ. “I never knew it was wrong 
to steal,” a thirteen-year-old pupil told me once. “My 
mother and father always taught us to cheat or lie, if it 
would get us the things we wanted, and if we were care- 
ful not to get caught. But when you started reading the 
Bible to us, I found out that God doesn’t want us to do 
things like that. I want Jesus to live in my heart, and 
help me not to do wrong things.” Only through a per- 
sonal experience of Jesus Christ can we expect our 
youth to measure up to the ethical standards of God’s 
Word. 

A child’s grasp of spiritual truths is amazingly great. 
Over and over again | have been astonished at answers 
to questions that have arisen in classroom discussion. 
“Why do Christians hate Jews?” a young Jewish lad 
demanded of me once, resentment from some school- 
yard slight smoldering in his eyes. Another Jewish lad 
answered, “They don’t! Real Christians don’t hate any- 
one! But just because a person’s not a Jew doesn’t mean 
that he’s a Christian. There are lots of people who hate 
Jews, but Christians don’t!” Somehow, although the 
subject had never actually been discussed, that lad had 


grasped a truth of which many adults are still ignorant. 
(Continued on page 33, column 1) 
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DR. FRANK LAKE REPORTS ON 


the realignment: of 


MEDICAL MISSIONS 


in changing conditions 


|. Is IN the nature of medical missions that there are 
three spheres in which changes affecting them may take 
place. The first is within the science and practice of 
medicine itself. Over the past fifty years the practice 
of medicine in the tropics has been transformed by the 
elucidation of the life-histories of almost all the para- 
sites and the discovery of effective chemotherapeutic 
remedies. The effectiveness of each medical worker 
has been multiplied many times. Generally speaking, 
our physicians have eagerly brought these new reme- 
dies into use. 


The same cannot by any means be claimed of our 
response to the recent important advances in tropical 
hygiene and preventive medicine. A high proportion 
of the diseases of the tropics is now readily prevent- 
able. The appropriate measures in personal or public 
hygiene are, on the whole, surprisingly simple and 
practicable. Much of our time is spent treating these 
diseases, knowing they will recur again. Above all, 
it is a scandal that church members in the younger 
churches which we serve should be so infested with 
parasites and so undernourished as to make respon- 
siveness, initiative, or drive, a physiological impossi- 
bility. From any reasonable medical angle, it is self- 
evident that we should center more of our activities in 
preventive medicine and hygiene, even at the expense of 
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the less-radical curative work. 

The second factor is the social and political environ- 
ment in which we work. The extent and depth of the 
changes here completely overshadow the progressive 
medical picture. As part of the spreading uniformity 
of social life all over the world, Western scientific 
medicine has become one of the necessary services in 
all civilized communities. Its benefits are self-evident. 
By common consent it has become the responsibility 
of governments to provide medical services. But the 
most optimistic forecast as to money and trained per- 
sonnel to be available in the future lags far behind 
even present needs. The traditional patience of the 
East might have borne this delay. But that, too, is 
passing. 

Those engaged in medical missions used to be re- 
garded as benefactors. With implacable hate and in- 
tensity, the Communist now declares them to be male- 
factors. Already in India a missionary doctor and two 
nurses have been shot by a young male nurse who, 
though born of Christian parents, had along with 
twenty-four others in that hospital given himself over 
to the policies of the revolutionary Communist Party 
in India. The hospital “had to be destroyed . . . be- 
cause it stood in the way of the revolution of the pro- 
letariat.” 





Reprinted from the Medical Missionary News, London, 1949. 
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The vital point in relation to realignment is this: 
the churches we serve must now be prepared to pass 
from an era of undue protection to one, probably, of 
unprecedented persecution. It is fundamental that they 
be spiritually prepared for this. As far as the young 
people are concerned, especially those who work in 
our hospitals, it is essential that their spiritual lives 
become first-hand reality. In the face of the Commu- 
nist’s confident hope of success in this world in the 
near future, it is the height of folly to leave the young 
Christian in ignorance of the strange nature of Chris- 
tian “success” in this age as Christ foresaw it, and of 
our certain expectation of God’s intervention and tri- 
umph within history. A complete confidence about the 
future is the birthright of every Christian—that is, all 
that the New Testament means by and associates with 
the word hope. Unless our hospitals are pulling their 
weight spiritually. they are only a vulnerable and dan- 
gerous target, a menace to the church to which they do 
not fully belong. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 


This leads to the third factor of chance: our own 
physical resources in relation to our present commil- 
ments. The position is very serious. The difliculties 
and strain of understaffed hospitals are in many places 
acute. while demands for the services they render in- 
crease on every hand. The terrible pressure of great 
numbers of patients makes the pattern of full Christian 
healing—in which body, mind, and spirit all share—in- 
credibly difficult to achieve. The latest reports from 
mission hospitals in every continent have the same story 
to tell of the constant pressure of curalive work crowd- 
ing out all else. 


That was our state at Ranaghat in Bengal. Officially 
we had 108 beds, but rarely less than 180 in-patients. 
The out-patients varied from 400 to 1,000 a day. All 
this pressure of work brought on a paralysis of the will 
to break with it and plan a sane day which gave some 
place to spiritual priorities. A mission secretary tried 
to get us to see them, and we as much as threw the 
question back at him. How could we do it? Do we 
say to the last 200 patients who, because of greater 
infirmity, took longer to crawl the weary road to the 
hospital, “Sorry, no more today; the priorities of the 
Kingdom of God must be observed. I have a nurses’ 
Bible class to teach”? 


Surely it is this perennial problem of priorities and 
realignment which above all demands our most urgent 
consideration. It is no longer any use for some one to 
say to us (as our Lord had to say to the ceremonial- 
ists), “ “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.’” It has become, or soon will be- 
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come, for all of us a categorical “either/or.” A deci- 
sion has to be made. 

The medical missionary and his colleagues are, in 
principle, free to make for themselves the decisions by 
which the character of their work will be determined. 
They are called by God and supported by God’s people 
for full-time service under the intimate guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Caesar has few claims upon them, 
so that they may be free to render fully to God the 
things that are God’s. They are free to demonstrate 
just what God wants them to demonstrate—a healing 
ministry that will bring to men an undistorted picture 
of the kind of healing which God is most concerned 
to undertake. 


CHRIST'S PATTERN OF PRIORITIES 

But we are almost too busy to think. Realignment? 
To what? Did Christ leave us any pattern? Christ is 
the medical missionary’s Prototype. but did He ever 
face a problem like this? 

Most certainly. Taking the synoptic accounts (Mat- 


thew. Mark, Luke) together and making special note 


of the connecting links and sequences, we find our- 
selves confronted with a strange short series of con- 
secutive events. It occurs in three acts, and is repeated 
no less than seven times in the gospel story. 

The first act is the healing of one individual, or at 
most of a few. As far as we can judge from the text, 
these are only physical healings—of a leper, of a with- 
ered hand. of two blind men. After each of these acts 
of healing we find the Lord Jesus under some strange 
tension. After four of these cures, Jesus strictly 
charges the patient, “threatens him” once, according 
to Monsignor Knox’s translation, to tell no one about 
it. He insists on treating four patients alone, away 
from the crowd. Before healing the man with an im- 
pediment in his speech, Christ “groans protestingly.” 

In spite of the Lord’s anxiety not to attract atten- 
tion, the news spreads that He has healed again, and 
multitudes of sick crowd around Him. “Moved by 
compassion,” He heals them, in circumstances which 
made any accompanying spiritual change unlikely. 
This is the second act, and the third follows rapidly. 

Immediately following each one of these healing 
“festivals,” Jesus disappears, taking His disciples with 
Him, retiring to the desert or across the lake or to a 
mountain or up to Tyre and Sidon. 

We note, too, that all the works of healing in which 
there is a predominatingly spiritual element, either for 
the patient or for our Lord’s own purpose, are seen to 
lie outside those sequences which resulted in His with- 
drawal. 

Can you picture what happened? “At even, before 
sunset” Jesus healed many in Capernaum. The glad 
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news was rushed to the villages. From twenty miles 
around, the caravans of weary, sick, lame, dumb, blind, 
and leprous would slowly converge on the town. Next 
morning, exhausted but full of hope for the Healer’s 
touch, they arrived. And Jesus? Jesus had gone at 
very early dawn and left them. He had gone to pray 
in a lonely place. “Simon and his companions went 
in search of Him, and when they found Him, said, 
‘All men are looking for thee.’ ”” Will He go and heal 
them? No. He calls the disciples to Him and passes 
on. Imagine the grief, the disappointment, the unkind 
words, the agony of misunderstanding, the hopeless 
pain and heartbreak of the return journey and the 
caustic comments of the people at home. 

Is this our Jesus? Strange Physician; strange com- 
passion; a terrible betrayal, surely, of the Healer’s 
trust. But here is the record. 

“Great multitudes came together to Him . . . to be 
healed of their infirmities. And He would steal away 
from them into the desert” (Luke 5:15-16, Knox). 
“He was recognized, and they ran off into all the 
country round, and began bringing the sick after Him, 
beds and all, wherever they heard He was” (Mark 
6:54-55, Knox). He did not even help His patients by 
remaining in one place. Nor did He leave word of 
His movements. It is quite evident that though God 
had committed to Him a sacred trust—the ability to 
heal the sick—He never regarded it as an obligation 
to attend to as many patients as came to Him for heal- 
ing. With a word or a touch He could dispel lifelong 
disease and misery, and yet time and again He failed 
to utilize priceless opportunities of healing people. He 
could pass on His healing power to other men;-and 
though He did so for a while, He failed entirely to 
make adequate provision for all the sick. 


What is behind this strange failure of our Lord to 
make the most of His healing powers? Any other phy- 
sician regards it as a priority to attend to those who 
need his help to the reasonable limit of his ability. 
But not so Jesus. F 

What, then, were His priorities? The Synoptists give 
the facts, if not the explanations. The ground of His 
actions, the logic of His behavior, the source of His 
strong but unusual sense of priorities is to be found 
in the record of Christ’s inner consciousness. This is 
what St. John’s Gospel gives us. 

It is the record of the dependent Son of Man that 
concerns us now. Seven times or so He affirms that the 
aim and achievement of His life, daily and in totality, 
is to “do the will of him that sent me.” “What I see 
the Father do, that I do.” But almost twice as often 
He affirms, in one form or another, the negative coun- 
terpart of this. “I, the Son, do and say nothing, ex- 
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cept what the Father commands me to do or say.” 
That is surely significant. Jesus, in His humanity, not 
only affirms positively that He accomplished the will 
of God, but He also assures us—twice as often—that 
He had resisted the doubly strong human temptation 
to mix His doing of the will of God with a generous 
addition of self-initiated actions. 

The works and words of Jesus Christ are not only 
totally God-initiated, they are totally God-limited. The 
mutiny of the human will was, in Him, entirely sub- 
merged. He knew that, as C. S. Lewis puts it, “our 
highest activity must be response, not initiative.” The 
natural man in Him was fully curbed to the purposes 
of God, in order to be fully harnessed to them. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ was of value to God because 
He achieved what the Father had planned for Him— 
no more, no less. Among the many good and right and 
noble things which He might have done, and which men 
pressed Him earnestly to do, the Lord Jesus Christ 
limited Himself to that very small selection which God 
had planned for Him, for daily performance during 
the three years of His active ministry. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS FOREMOST TASK 

The uncompleted evangelistic task faces the Church 
in every land. To obey is still to preach the gospel to 
every creature. We proclaim the mighty acts of God 
in Christ, the Light of the world. But “Ye are the light 
of the world,” Christ says to the disciples who became 
His body, the Church in whom He dwells. The Church 
proclaims the gospel when, in its own corporate life, 
it makes the gospel demonstrably true, so that where 
the Church is in existence, the task of the medical mis- 
sionary is to strengthen the local, witnessing church. 

The theological justification of medical missions is 
that they can be fully integrated to this central task of 
enabling the church to be the church, a witness to the 
holiness and wholeness of the people of God. 


In the Acts of the Apostles, men full of the Holy 
Spirit were chosen as deacons to administer the loving 
concern for the sick and poor of a church filled with 
Christ’s compassion. The present outflow of Christian 
compassion from the “sending churches” largely comes 
through medical missions. But the outflow of this same 
compassion from the younger churches through the 
ministry of health and healing can express _ itself 
through a “mission hospital” only when the hospital 
and its activities are deeply integrated in the life and 
responsibility of the local church. Too often we find 
it stultified. 

Is it not true that a mission hospital may actually 
militate against the true interests of the church? A 
highly organized hospital with all the latest equipment, 

(Continued on page 33, column 2) 
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again science 


corroborates the Bible 


BY FRANCIS RUE STEELE 


- THE PAST two centuries the historical narrative 
of the Bible has been subjected to severe criticism by 
those who either doubt or openly deny that it is accu- 
rate. In the course of the attack many theories have 
been advanced and conclusions drawn upon the basis 
of what was confidently described as “evidence.” Time 
after time, however, it has become necessary to revise 
earlier opinions and conclusions as a result of “more 
recent evidence.” Although the nature of scientific in- 
vestigation makes it quite natural that some revision 
should result, nevertheless, it is clear that the term 
“evidence” has not been used with sufficient discrimina- 
tion. Greater restraint would almost certainly produce 
better scholarship. 

Perhaps it would simplify the problem to distinguish 
more carefully between fact and evidence. For the pur- 
pose of the present demonstration I suggest the follow- 
ing definition: “In scientific investigation the term fact 
shall refer to the description of an observed phenom- 
enon without interpretation; the term evidence on the 
other hand, shall refer to the interpretation of a fact in 
its relation to other facts so that it takes its place in 
an integrated system of thought.” It is readily appar- 
ent from this definition that fact and evidence are quite 
different concepts. Obviously, facts must come first; 
usually through careful study of a body of data and 
chiefly by simple description with a minimum of inter- 
pretation. When enough facts have been collected and 
classified it is time to arrange them in relationship to 


each other in some evidencial system—provided, how- 
ever, that the facts are first properly understood sepa- 
rately and then rightly interrelated. In other words, 
facts become evidence under the proper circumstances 
but ought not to be confused with evidence, per se, as 
though the two were synonymous terms. Facts first, 
evidence later—sometimes much later—is the proper 
sequence. 

In order to illustrate this sequence, let us examine the 
history of the word for Hittite as it appears both in the 
Bible and in contemporaneous records recovered from 
the past. At first the facts were brief and simple. The 
Bible contained a Hebrew gentilic term written Aitti 
which was translated “Hittite.” This word occurs in 
the Bible from Genesis to Nehemiah, and from the con- 
text clearly refers to a people or nation of some prom- 
inence associated with the history of Palestine. These 
were facts easily discernible to anyone who troubled to 
check the Biblical references. However, there was no 
mention of these people by any of the secular historians 
for centuries after the Biblical narrative was recorded 
and this fact — as it is indeed a fact — prompted the 
higher critics to label the term Hittite an error. Remem- 
ber evidence as defined above, for a Biblical error ac- 
tually did not exist, as we shall see. The references in 
the Scriptures were self-consistent and the absence of 
extra-biblical reference is hardly sufficient to establish 
the term as fictional. The fact was that the Bible men- 

(Continued on page 22, column 1) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 : ; 
Introduction to Galatians. This epistle is a com- 


mentary on John 1:17, showing the true place of the 
Mosaic law in God’s economy, and the greatness of 
His purposes of grace. 

GaLaTIANS 1:1-17 (1) What is the outstanding truth 
Paul seeks to emphasize again and again in these 
verses? Note vv. 1, 10, 12, 16. Remember this when 
men try to differentiate between the teaching of the 
Gospels and that of Paul’s epistles, saying “That is 
only what Paul said.” (2) Observe carefully each 
phrase here which shows that the initiative of our sal- 
vation lies with God. How is this particularly ex- 
pressed in the case of Paul? Is the Bible a record of 
man’s search after God? Meditate on Ezek. 34:11-12. 
(3) What is God’s purpose for every one whom He 
calls and rescues from “this present evil world”? V. 
16 expresses specifically what Rom. 8:28b-29a states 
categorically. Have I ever thought about this as God’s 
desire for my life—to reveal His Son in me? Is He 
doing it? Can He do it? Read John 14:13, 20. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2 

GaLaTiANs 1:18-2:10 (1) Why does Paul take such 
trouble to show how little contact he had with the 
leading apostles for a period of 14 years after his 
conversion? (2) For the circumstances that led to the 
clear enunciation and acceptance of the gospel Paul 
preached, read Acts 15:1-2 and cp. Gal. 2:3. What 
was this gospel made known to Paul which was neither 
contradicted nor changed nor enlarged by the very 
“pillars” of the church? Note, Peter confirms it in 
Acts 15:8-11. (3) Is a call from God all that is needed 
to enable a man to do an effective work for God? Note 
carefully what God gave to Paul (v. 9). Is this some- 
thing reserved for special Christians? See Eph. 4:7 
and II Cor. 9:8. Am I a good receiver? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 
GaLaTIANS 2:11-21 (1) The foremost question that 
faced the Christians at Antioch, as it now did those of 
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the Galatian churches, was whether a man could gain 
salvation by strict adherence to the law of God as given 
to Moses. How did Peter’s conduct at Antioch confuse 
the issue? Does my conduct vary according to my 
audience? (2) What was the unequivocal answer to 
this problem which God gave through Paul? Observe 
the proof he uses (v. 21b). (3) “I do not frustrate 
the grace of God.” Meditate today on these words. 
Do I think I can live a life that will pass muster with 
God in my own strength? Then I am rejecting the 
grace God offers (v. 21) as well as failing to attain 
to God’s standard (v. 16). (4) What is the alternative 
to a life lived in one’s own strength (v. 20)? Who 
directs my activities? 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4 

GaLaTIANs 3:1-14.-(1) What two principles are con- 
trasted in these verses (see 2, 5, 11, 12)? There are 
many foolish Christians (v. 3) today who depend on 
God for eternal salvation but on themselves for any 
improvement in their daily lives. (2) Is my vision 
bounded by a horizon of “I’m doing my best”? What 
is God’s marvelous alternative to such an outlook (v. 
5)? Am I expecting “miracles” in my midst (v. 5)? 
How are such transformations produced? (3) Abra- 
ham is mentioned here because he was the father of 
circumcision. But it is not just his descendants or 
those circumcised who inherit the blessing God prom- 
ised to him. What, in God’s sight, was more important 
about Abraham than circumcision? On what ground 
then does God reckon us as Abraham’s children and 
so eligible for the blessing? 

SUNDAY, MARCH 5 

GALATIANS 3:15-29 (1) Continuing the theme of the 
relationship between salvation and the Law, Paul shows 
that salvation is based not upon law but upon a prom- 
ise given 430 years before the Law. The significance 
for us is this: Is salvation something earned by good 
deeds, or is it entirely a free gift? (2) The mediator 
of v. 19 was Moses (cp. Deut. 5:5). A mediator is 
only needed when two parties enter an agreement with 
certain definite conditions on each side. “God is one” 
(v. 20) means God was the only party promising any- 
thing in the covenant with Abraham. That covenant 
was unconditional and had no need of a mediator, as 
did the conditional Mosaic covenant. (3) Link vv. 27- 
29 with v. 16. God’s great promise was made to Abra- 
ham and to Christ. How then can we share in that 
blessing? Note the condition (v. 27), the result (v. 
28, R.V. “ye are all one Man in Christ Jesus”), and 
the corollary (v. 29). 

MONDAY, MARCH 6 

GaLaTIANS 4:1-20 (1) “The adoption of sons” (v. 5) 
refers to the formal recognition on the part of a Greek 
or Roman father of a child come to age of manhood 
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as his true son and heir. What hindered men for so 
long from being recognized as God’s sons (vv. 4-5)? 
Cp. 3:10. How was this obstacle removed (v. 5)? Cp. 
3:13. What then is the glorious outcome for all who 
believe, Gentiles (vv. 6-7) as well as Jews? (2) “The 
weak and beggarly elements” or “dead and sterile prin- 
ciples” (Phillips) of v. 9 refer to the ritualistic Mosaic 
law. Why was it a retrogression for the believing Ga- 
latian Gentiles to observe such ceremonies? Cp. v. 3. 
(3) What was the attitude of Paul to these now almost 
hostile (v. 16) converts of his? Of what is this only 
a reflection? Cp. Jer. 31:3 and meditate on I Cor. 
13:8. In my witness for Christ, am I prompted only 
by a sense of duty? 
TUESDAY, MARCH 7 
GaLaTIANsS 4:21-5:12 (1) What were the names of 
Abraham’s two sons? Why is the birth of only the 
one spoken of as “after the flesh”? Cp. Gen. 16:2 and 
18:11-14; 21:1-3. Why are we who believe in Christ 
likened to the one who had a miraculous birth? See 
John 1:12-13. (2) Agar (or Hagar), the slave wife. 
is used to typify the convenant of the law from Mt. 
Sinai. But.a slave woman can produce only slave 
children (v. 24 “gendereth to bondage”). If I subject 
myself to the law of works and trust in it for salva- 
tion, what happens to me? (3) Is there really any 
alternative way of justification for man, other than by 
the free grace of God? What if he claims (v. 4) sal- 
vation by his works? Does any man “do the whole 
law” (v. 3) or even live entirely up to his own highest 
sense of right in every respect? Read again 3:10. Then 
heed well the injunction of 5:1. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 
GaLaTIANS 5:13-26 (1) All the previous arguments 
concerning God’s law do not mean that it was worth- 
less (cp. Rom. 3:31 and Matt. 5:17), but that it was 
impotent to save men or to enable them to perform its 
commands (see Rom. 8:3). God does desire its right- 
eousness to be fulfilled in us (v. 14). But how is this 
made possible? (2) When the “flesh” (our natural, sel- 
fish desires) is- not checked, what is the result (vv. 19- 
21)? Can wise laws or good government prevent such 
behavior? What is the only sure method of victory 
over these natural tendencies in every one of us? Pray 
over v. 24. What is the only power strong enough to 
accomplish this? V.25 should read, “If we live by the 
Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit.” (3) Contrast the 
“works” of the flesh with the “fruit” of the Spirit. Am 
I trying to manufacture a Christian character or am | 
allowing the Holy Spirit to produce Christ’s character 
(vv. 22-23) in me? 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9 
GaLaTians 6 (1) Study vv. 1-10 from the viewpoint 
of its first and last words, “Brethren” . . . “household 





of faith.” What is their significance? Burden in v. 2 
means “heavy weight,” in v. 5 it is from another Greek 
word meaning “load” or responsibility. Whose weights 
am | helping to lift? (2) What are the innermost am- 
bitions that govern my “sowing”? Am I content with 
a reward that is not readily seen? The outcome of 
the other kind of sowing is plainly manifest (cp. 5:19) 
in newspaper headlines and elsewhere. (3) Link v. 13 
with 5:11. There is a natural, bitter human opposi- 
tion to the teaching of the cross. Men want to work 
for their salvation and hate to be told they can do 
nothing. Am I even now secretly putting any depen- 
dence for acceptance with God on my own character 
or family background or on my abilities or conduct? 
What is the only ground of acceptance with God? 
With v. 15 ep. If Cor. 5:17. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 10 

Introduction to Romans. Romans has often been 
called the “fourth Gospel.” It was written from Corinth 
during Paul’s third missionary journey, at the very 
height of his missionary endeavor. The experience and 
clarity of many years of preaching the gospel breathes 
through it, and it seems almost to have been written 
especially for the Christian university student of to- 
day. A thorough grasp of Romans is a good prepara- 
tion for life and study on any campus! 
Romans 1:1-17 (1) Paul was the great missionary to 
the Gentiles—a man very greatly used of God. Make 
a list of what this section tells us about him—what 
he thought of himself, his character, his methods, his 
aims. See esp. vv. 1, 5, 9, 11-16. (2) What was the 
gospel Paul preached? What would be included in 
it (vv. 1-6, 16-17)? (3) Why was Paul not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ (vv. 16-17)? If I am ever 
ashamed of ‘the gospel may it be because I have never 
fully realized what it is, and what it can do? 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11 
Romans 1:18-32 (1) In v. 20 Paul points out that all 
men know something of God and thus are without 
excuse for not worshiping Him. What can one know 
about God from nature alone (v. 20)? Would one 
necessarily know anything about His love from that 
source? What is man’s responsibility even if he knows 
no more than nature reveals (v. 21)? What was, and 
still is, man’s reaction (vv. 21, 22, 25)? Where is the 
love of God revealed? See Romans 5:8. (2) It is 
popular to assume, especially in college classrooms, 
that the higher “idea” of monotheism evolved from 
the lower polytheism and idolatry. What would Paul 
have said to that (vv. 22-26)? What was the true pro- 
gression? (2) Vv. 28-32 are a terrible indictment of 
the Gentile world. As you read your newspaper and 
look at the average novel do you find that v. 32 has 
any truth for our day? What is the basic sin which 
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has brought about these terrible things (v. 21)? What 
about me? Do I glorify God in my daily life and 
thought? Am I thankful? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12 
Romans 2:1-16 (1) Will there be any difference of 


race or privilege in the way God judges a man (v. 11) ? 
What will be the basis for judgment? See vv. 6, 13, 
16. (2) Will the Gentiles “who have never heard” be 
judged by the same standard as those who knew the 
law of Moses? What standard are they judged by? 
See vv. 12-15. Is there anyone who can claim to have 
lived perfectly even according to what he knows to be 
right? Missionaries from every land say that even 
among the most primitive tribes the feeling of guilt 
and sin is universal. Is the law of conscience a safe 
guide? Why? 

MONDAY, MARCH 13 

RoMAns 2:17-29 (1) Why was the Jew just as guilty 
as the Gentile, in spite of his knowledge of the Law? 
See vv. 21-23, 28-29. Are respectability and a “high 
moral standard” enough? Is even knowing what is 
right enough? What is necessary? (2) Most of us 
who use these studies are not Jews, but even today 
there are many legalistic groups to which this passage 
would apply. We fundamentalists and evangelicals are 
very often guilty of vv. 17-24. Am I setting myself up 
as a judge of others without actually living what I 
teach? Do I practice what I preach? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14 
Romans 3:1-18 (1) On the campus the idea is casu- 


ally accepted that the truth of God exists only for those 
who believe in Him. Does my (or anyone’s) belief 
or disbelief affect the truth of what God has said (vv. 
3-4) ? (2) What is the conclusion Paul reaches in vv. 
9-11? Think over the preceding chapters; the pagan 
and the “keeper of the law” stand self-condemned; 
not one has come up to the standard set by God. Medi- 
tate on this in the light of recent history. The univer- 
sality of sin is one of the basic facts of Christianity. 
Until we personally realize the humiliating moral rot- 
tenness of our own hearts, we cannot realize that Christ 
is the only answer. All attempts at reform or educa- 
tion fall before the weakness of human nature. Man 
is not good. He does not really want to be good. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15 
Romans 3:19-31 (1) What is the purpose of the law 


(vv. 19-20)? Would we realize how much we had 
failed if we did not have this standard to judge by? 
Would we turn to God if we did not realize our own 
helplessness? (2) In the light of man’s complete fail- 
ure (v. 23) God had to reach down to us. How did 
He do this (vv. 24-25)? Does God merely “forgive” 
those who believe or did someone pay the price? How 
does one appropriate the “redemption that is in Christ 
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EVERY MORNING ... 


After you have finished answering each day’s 
specific questions, review by answering these im- 
portant queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to follow 
by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to forsake? 

4. Is there a premise for me to claim; if so, what 
are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by illustra- 
tion or statement) about Jesus Christ, God, myself, 
His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage which 
should be my prayer for today? 





Jesus?” See v. 22. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 16 

Romans 4 (1) Was Abraham counted righteous be- 
cause of his good life and works? See v..3. Cp. Gen. 
15:6. What is the only thing God counts as righteous- 
ness in us (v. 5)? See Isa. 64:6. (2) Was Abraham 
counted righteous because he observed ordinances (vv. 
9-12)? Can baptism, church membership, the Lord’s 
Supper, etc., save me? (3) Was Abraham counted 
righteous because he kept the Law (vv. 13-16)? Was 
the Old Testament way of salvation, then, any different 
from our own? See vv. 20-22. (4) Why do we have the 
record of Abraham? See v. 23. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 
Romans 5:1-11 (1) Make a list of the results of being 


justified by faith (vv. 1-3, 5, 9-11). Meditate upon 
these glorious possessions. Have I claimed them for 
my own and am I| making use of them? (2) What 
state were we in when Christ died for us? See wv. 6, 
8, 10. (3) Why do Christians sometimes have trouble 
and persecution (vv. 3-5)? What are the results of 
trouble in a Christian’s life? Do my troubles have 
this effect in me? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 
Romans 5:12-21 (1) Compare the way in which sin 


and the tendency to sin was brought upon the whole 
race by Adam’s disobedience and the way in which the 
grace of God was revealed in Jesus Christ. (2) Are 
all men in the “Adam line” doomed to death, judg- 
ment, and condemnation? See vv. 12-14. What about 
those who move over into the “Christ line?” See vv. 
18-21. How does one move over? See v. 15, also 
Rom. 3:22, 24-26. Cp. John 3:16, 18. (3) Many un- 
believers think it unjust of God to condemn all men 
because of Adam’s sin. If mankind were given the 
same chance again, do you think it would act any dif- 
ferently now? What is man’s reaction toward God 
(Rom. 1:21-22)? What did God provide as a rem- 
edy? Since universal condemnation was met with uni- 
versal grace, have we any excuse? 









SUNDAY, MARCH 19 ; 
Romans 6:1-11 This is one of the most glorious chap- 


ters in the Bible. It is sometimes called “the gospel 
to the saints” and many who have heard and believed 
the “gospel to the sinner” in Romans 3, have never 
discovered this. Yet it is for all believers. (1) In v. 
1 and v. 15 Paul brings up a very common question: 
If one is saved by faith alone, doesn’t that mean that 
he can go out and sin to his heart’s content? What 
is the answer? See vv. 2-4, 16-18. In v. 5 the R.V. 
uses the word “united” instead of planted. We were 
united with Christ in His death, and so we were bound 
up in His resurrection that “we also should walk in 
newness of life.” The Greek verb in v. 6 means defi- 
nitely past once for all. Our old nature was crucified 
with Him, once for all. Meditate on the command in 
v. 1l. This is the secret of victory over the power of 
sin in a Christian’s life. 

MONDAY, MARCH 20 

Romans 6:12-23 (1) What does the “therefore” in v. 
12 refer to? See vv. 4, 11. Put in your own words 
(from this chapter) the basis on which a Christian 
does not habitually sin. (2) Keeping vv. 1-11 in mind, 
make a list of the commands found in wv. 12, 13, 19. 
What is the promise in v. 14? (3) What is the differ- 
ence in the results of being a servant of sin and a 
servant of God? See wv. 19, 21-23. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 21 

Romans 7 (1) Vv. 1-6 compare the freedom we now 
have from responsibility to the Law to the freedom 
a woman has from responsibility to her dead first hus- 
band. To whom are we married now (v. 4)? What 
is our responsibility now (vv. 4, 6)? (2) What is 
the purpose of the law? See v. 13 R.V. (3) Vv. 14-24 
picture the great conflict: “I don’t accomplish the 
good I set out to do, and the evil I don’t really want 
to do I find I am always doing.” What is the only 
possible deliverance from this everlasting conflict? 
See v. 25.. Who is the Liberator? 
Him and using His power daily? 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 

Romans 8:1-17 Meditate upon vv. 1-4. Try to realize 
what a glorious truth this is. Have I accepted it in 
my own life? (2) What is the difference between “the 
mind of the flesh” or carnal attitude, and the “mind 
of the spirit” or spiritual attitude (vv. 5-8)? (3) 
What do vv. 9-17 tell us about the Holy Spirit? Mak- 
ing a list often helps to clarify. See also vv. 26-27. 
(3) Must we live our lives on the “level of the in- 
stincts” or is there a higher way? See wv. 12, 14-18. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 23 

Romans 8:18-39 (1) Am I satisfied with my spiritual 
condition or do I, with all creation, groan (v. 23) 
for the final redemption of my body and my glorifica- 
tion with Him (v. 18)? Who helps us in this struggle 


Am I turning to 
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toward glorification? See vv. 26-27. Who prays for 


us (v. 34)? (2) Read v. 28. Who is included in the 
promise? Do I believe it even when trouble comes 
and when I cannot understand His plan? Vv. 31-32 
are also good to rely upon. (3) Meditate upon wv. 
35-39. If you do not already know them by heart, 
memorize them. There may come a time when you 
will need them. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 24 

Romans 9:1-18 (1) What special advantages had God 
given the Jews (vv. 4-5)? Has He given us as a na- 
tion, special advantages also? Did these advantages 
save them? (2) Was God’s promise based on physical 
descent from Abraham? See vv. 7-8. Does it matter 
to God who my physical father is or who my family 
is? See v. 16. Cp. Gal. 3:28. (3) Does God’s mercy 
toward us depend on anything we do or think, or 
are? See v. 16, also the illustration in vv. 10-12. This 


is a very difficult truth to accept because of our human 


pride. We are so eager to earn our salvation. Once 
we accept it, however, we find it brings great rest and 
peace for our salvation and redemption depends not 
on us, but on Him. (4) Note that v. 14 is expressed 
in the positive rather than the negative form. Read 
v. 16 again. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 25 

Romans 9:19-33 (1) Verse 19 brings up a very com- 
mon and perplexing question. What is Paul’s answer? 
See 20-21. Vv. 22-25 should be especially helpful. If 
we question God’s divine sovereignty and His right to 
judge, must we not also question His right to have 
mercy instead of thanking God for it? Do any of us 
deserve salvation? See Rom. 5:8. What price did 
God pay that we might all have the free offer of eter- 
nal life? See John 3:16. The wonder of it is, not that 
some are lost, but that any are saved. What should 
be our attitude, since II Tim. 1:9 is true? 

SUNDAY, MARCH 26 

Romans 10 Ch. 9 dealt with the sovereignty of God; 
ch. 10 follows with the twin truth of free will. (1) 
Do some of those who argue about the “injustice” 
of God fit into the position of the Jew in wv. 2-4? 
“So long as the Jews ‘sought to set up their own right- 
eousness,’ it was in the nature of things impossible 
that they should ‘submit themselves to the righteous- 
ness of God.’” (2) Our business is not to argue about 
the justice of God, but to see that we accept the sal- 
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vation so freely and graciously offered (vv. 8-13). 
(3) Why is it necessary that I preach this good news 
of salvation (vv. 13-15, 17)? What will the results 
be (vv. 16, 20, 21)? Are these mixed results our busi- 
ness? What is our business? See Matt. 28:18-20. 
MONDAY, MARCH 27 

Romans 11:1-24 (1) Has God cast away His people 
the Jews (vv. 1, 2, 5)? What great blessing has the 
fall of the Jew led to (vv. 11-13, 15)? (2) What 
should our attitude be toward the Jew (vv. 18-21)? 
Should we not join Paul’s prayer in 10:1? What will 
be the results of the salvation of the Jew (vv. 12,15) ? 
(3) Should the example from the life of Elijah (Elias) 
in vv. 2-4 be an encouragement to us when we get 
lonely and it looks as though we were “the only one” 
standing for God? Are we ever “the only one”? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28 : 
Romans 11:25-36 (1) What further does this passage 


reveal about the Christian’s duty to the Jew? See vv. 
28, 30, 31. (2) What is God’s plan for the Jew (vv. 
25-32)? (3) Read vv. 33-36. Are we safe to lay our 
own lives and future plans in His hands? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 
Romans 12 (1) With these great mercies of God (all 


that has gone before in the Epistle) as a background, 
what are we commanded to do? See wv. 1-3. (2) Are 
all Christians supposed to be good at the same thing, 
or even to serve God in the same ways? See wv. 4, 6, 
7, 8 esp. If we are to discover our own gift and carry 
it out to the best of our ability, what should our at- 
titude be regarding our brother’s gift (v. 10)? (3) 
Make a list of the manner in which Christians are 
commanded to live (vv. 9-21). How does my own life 


_stand up against this list? What about my fellowship 


group, my church, my family? 

THURSDAY, MARCH 30 

Romans 13 (1) What should our attitude be toward 
those in authority? See esp. vv. 3, 7-8. Does my fel- 
lowship group have this attitude toward campus au- 
thorities? What attitude do I have toward my parents, 
my pastor, those older than I am, etc.? Do I carry 
out v. 7 in my dealings with them? (2) Am I really 
carrying out the law of love (vv. 8-10) in my daily 
life, or am I only talking about it? Who alone can 
give me strength to live this law? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 
Romans 14:1-14 (1) What should our attitude be to- 


ward those who have been led differently than we? See 
vv. 3-4, 10, 13. (2) The New Testament gives us broad 
principles to guide ourselves by. Make a list of the 
principles which should guide your decision about 
whether a thing is right for you to do or not. See vv. 5, 
7, 8, 12, 13, 14. What is the most important principle 
of all? See Rom. 13:10. 
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THE CROSS: STUMBLINGBLOCK ... 
(Continued from page 9) 


When that ancient Roman world faced the cross of 
Jesus Christ, they were face to face with a stumbling- 
block and an absurdity. But when the Apostle Paul 
faced the crucified One, he found himself face to face 
with “Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God” (I Corinthians 1:24). What was the difference? 
The risen Christ, conqueror of sin and death and hell, 
had personally confronted Saul of Tarsus on a primi- 
tive, Damascene road. Captured by the dazzling wonder 
and beauty of the Christ of God, this persecutor of 
Christians fell to his face, and as he agonized in shame 
and repentance he experienced the transforming and 
life-giving power of God. From then on the Cross which 
he had so proudly and zealously assailed had become 
his glory (Galatians 6:14), and the crucified One whom 
he had so violently scrutinized and scorned had become 
his boast. 

As you personally confront the cross of Christ, what 
does it mean to you? Is it a stumblingblock to your 
pagan and worldly norms of success and power? Or, 
perhaps it is an absurdity to your proud and cynical 
mind. One thing is certain: you will never fully under- 
stand Jesus Christ and His significance, nor accept His 
teachings for your life, until first of all you accept and 
acknowledge the significance of His cross—its fact of 
sins atoned for you, the reality of a new, righteous life 
imparted to you. 


Come with an open heart and an open mind. Come 
with a desire to know the truth which will set you free. 
Come, and that which is an absurdity will become the 
most wonderful event in your life, while that which is a 
stumblingblock will become an open and accessible 
highway to the high privilege of knowing intimately the 
living God.** END 


*/t is interesting to note at this point that a good many so- 
called Bible scholars of the humanistic tradition have been 
saying for almost two centuries that Apostolic Christianity is 
merely a product of its immediate environment—a mixture of 
Jewish and Hellenist theological and philosophical speculations. 
And yet, if this be true, how are we to explain the fact that 
the central teaching of both the Pauline epistles and the Gospels 
of the crucifixion of the Son of God was such an anathema to 
both Jew and Greek? If Christianity’s unique doctrine was ex- 
cluded and violently denied by the two key cultural factors in 
the first-century Roman world, how can we say that Christianity 
is merely a product of its environment? 


**I’ve hardly touched upon the unique event of history, the 
Ressurrection. I am well aware of this. In the same way that 
only those in apostolic days who were in some way connected 
to the crucified Christ saw and experienced the risen Christ, 
even so today if we are really to know the truth of the Resur- 
rection we must first of all unashamedly identify ourselves with 
the crucified One. The pathway of belief which leads to the 
Resurrection truth is through the doorway of a despicable and 
ignominious Cross. 








AGAIN SCIENCE DECIDES FOR THE BIBLE 
(Continued from page 16) 

tioned Hittites, although no other known record con- 
tained the name. Strictly speaking, the possibility might 
exist, from a human point of view, that the Bible was 
wrong in that its data stood alone, but a remote, unsub- 
stantiated possibility of this kind can hardly qualify as 
conclusive evidence. 

The second stage in the controversy occurred after 
the capital of the Hittite nation in eastern Anatolia was 
excavated. Among the ruins of the ancient city thou- 
sands of clay tablets were uncovered, most of them 
written in the native language and many of them record- 
ing the history and culture of that once-great kingdom. 
The fact was that a Hittite kingdom had actually 
existed as the Bible implied. This fact was taken by 
Bible scholars to mean that the Bible references to the 
Hittites described the people who lived in a great king- 
dom once so powerful that it tilted with Egypt for mas- 
tery of the ancient Near East. A short time later, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the last great Hittite Empire 
fell about 1200 B.C., long before most of the events 
associated in the Bible with Hittites had taken place. 
As a result of this discovery, the critics of the Bible 
renewed their attack and asserted that the writers of the 
Biblical narrative were inaccurate in their data and had 
anachronistically mentioned the Hittites long after they 
had ceased to exist. “Evidence” for this thesis was the 
fact that, although the Bible mentions Hittites during 
the period from the Hebrew monarchies down to the 
Persian period (circa 1000-500 B.C.), the last Hittite 
Empire fell around 1200 B.C. Such “evidence” ap- 
peared so convincing that the defenders of the Bible 
felt impelled to adduce a supposed “remnant of Hittites 
surviving the Empire and living on in Palestine”; but 
this was inadequate for the prominence given the people 
which the Bible called Hittites. 

The third and final stage was reached when frequent 
mention of Hittites was noted in Assyrian documents 
inscribed in the second half of the first millenium B.C. 
In spite of the fact that the true Hittite Empire had 
long ceased to exist, the adjective “Hittite” was em- 
ployed by Assyrian scribes with consistent and precise 
meaning. A careful study revealed the following devel- 
opment. 

Since the most prominent empire ever to rule in east- 
ern Anatolia and Syria was that of the Hittites, the term 
Hittite was used for centuries afterward to describe the 
general area of Syria in a geographical, though not in 
a political, sense. In fact, it was quite likely that the 
term Hittite also referred to Anatolians generally, or at 
least to many of the non-Semitic peoples north of Pal- 
estine. Incidentally, this suggestion finds some further 
confirmation in the Bible since Uriah, mentioned in II 
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Samuel 11:6 as a Hittite, is thought by competent lin- 
guists to bear a Hurrian name. In short, the Biblical 
use of the term Hittite fits the special meaning which 
that term had at the time of the events recorded in the 
Bible. 

When such an array of facts is available, it is possi- 
ble to arrive at their real meaning. Since mutually ex- 
planatory facts can be related to each other properly, 
the time is ripe for adducing evidence. In both of the 
early stages partial information made it impossible to 
interpret the facts accurately, so that no real evidence 
was forthcoming. The lesson we learn from this ex- 
ample is twofold. In the first place, it pays to wait until 
new facts are properly understood before citing them 
as evidence. In the second place, time rewards a patient 
faith in the historicity of the Scriptures. 

The purpose of the foregoing investigation has been 
to clarify the status of evidence as it bears on the his- 
toricity of the Bible. By the above definition much that 
has previously been cited as “evidence” against the ac- 
curacy of the historical sections of the Bible must now 
be described as hypothesis instead. Some questions re- 
garding the relationship of Biblical and secular history 
remain as a result of insufficient data and, consequently, 
unclear evidence. However, the past century of archae- 
ological research has demonstrated in hundreds of in- 
stances that the Bible contains a remarkably accurate 
record of ancient history. Furthermore, scores of 
“errors” which earlier critics “discovered” have been 
swept into limbo by subsequent excavations. Conse- 
quently, the Christian church may truthfully and con- 
fidently assert that, making allowances for insignificant 
minor textual variants, no evidence from any science 
has ever been adduced which invalidates any part of 
the Bible. END 





REVIEW SHELF 

(Continued from inside front cover) 
all listed, then a concise summary given, and sugges- 
tions for memory verses made. At the end of each study 
are two or three questions to be considered carefully 
and then answered. 

Mr. Archibald has done a great service for all Bible 
students in preparing “The Spirit’s Sword.” This is the 
sort of material, we believe, which Inter-Varsity young 
people will be alert not only to use themselves but will 
also find valuable in helping new Christians get started 
in their own study of the Word. —LST 


THE MAN FROM NAZARETH AS 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES SAW HIM 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper Brothers, 1949. 282 pages. 
$3.00. 


The author is one of the most influential leaders of 
liberal or naturalistic Christianity in North America. 
This volume is indicative of Dr. Fosdick’s viewpoint, 

(Continued on page 29, column 2) 
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Inve you asked.. 


Please elaborate on the Inter-Varsity principle 


of faith: “We believe in ‘the unique Divine in- 


spiration, integrity, and authority of the Bible’. 


The Bible is the only book that properly deserves to 
be called the Word of God. 

For itself the Bible claims, “All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God” (Il Timothy 3:16), and “holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(II Peter 1:21). 

Jesus Christ called Scripture “the word of God” 
(Mark 7:13), and declared that it “cannot be broken” 
(John 10:35). He further attested its complete trust- 
worthiness and enduring nature in the words, “Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law [a term used for the Scriptures]. 
till all be fulfilled” (Matthew 5:18 

Unity of thought, consistency of message, and ab- 
sence of contradictions in the sixty-six books written 
by about forty men over a period of fifteen centuries 
are all evidences of the divine source and oversight 
which the Bible claims for itself. 

The Bible is God’s revelation to man, given through 
the means He determined: the inspired writings of 
chosen men. Certain sections are clearly labeled as the 
direct statements of God to the writers (e.g., the Ten 
Commandments and “thus saith the Lord” sections). 
But the larger portion of the Bible consists of material 
composed by the human authors. Differences in style 
and vocabulary between writers’ books indicate human 
authorship and rule out a “mechanical-dictation” the- 
ory of inspiration. Such a theory is nowhere claimed 
by the Bible. and is inconsistent with the facts. 

Yet quoting words which a human author had writ- 
ten, which in context make no claim to direct divine 
origin, Jesus Christ declared of them that God said 
them (cf. Matthew 19:4-5). Thus the Son of God 
identified human words as the Word of God. 

The thoughts of the Bible are God’s thoughts; the 
words which convey them are human words, from par- 
ticular languages, bearing grammatical relationship to 
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one another. Since the expression of thought is depend- 
ent upon words and grammar, God’s work of inspira- 
tion insured an accurate use of these two elements. 
The result was a precise transmission of His thoughts 
through human language. The inspiration of the Bible 
was verbal in that the words conveyed the precise 
thoughts God wished them to convey, without admix- 
ture of human error. Since the whole is simply a sum 
of component parts, belief in plenary inspiration (the 
Bible is completely inspired) is dependent upon belief 
in verbal inspiration (inspiration involves the words). 

Precisely speaking, the original manuscripts in He- 
brew and Greek were inspired—none of which is 
extant. However, the great number of New Testament 
manuscript copies from an early date (more numerous, 
more complete, and more proximate to the original 
than any other writing of antiquity) provides through 
the science of textual criticism an “assurance approxi- 
mating certainty” as to the text of the original. A 
similar assurance concerning the Old Testament results 
from evidences of extraordinary carefulness in copying 
manuscripts, comparisons with other versions, and the 
numerous quotations by Jesus Christ and the apostles. 
For those who have not studied Hebrew or Greek, the 
many remarkably excellent translations available in 
the English language give a close approximation of 
the inspired text. 

Inspiration applies to all portions of Scriptures, 
whether obviously spiritual or not. The writings touch 
upon many fields of knowledge, but God’s work of 
inspiration insured the complete accuracy and trust- 
worthiness of facts given in any field. History is the 
medium God used for much of His revelation in the 
Bible. Statements of historical fact are inspired and 
therefore completely accurate—judged by the same 
standards as ordinary secular history. 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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Supervised recreation in its many forms is an important 
feature of the Pioneer Camps across Canada. 


Campers learn to swim as part of a well-supervised water _ 
safety program, which may also include diving, long-dis |" 1" 


To 


and y 


The Pioneer (amps |=: 


clude: 
The beginning of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow study 
ship in Canada twenty years ago saw also the beginning | ‘°° ' 
of the now well-known Pioneer Camps for boys and |""™ 
appea 
camps were in operation, but in recent years, camps in Chris 
the Manitoba and Alberta provinces have also come backs 
into being. 


girls, ages 8 to 18. For many years, only the Ontario 


: , Capab 
Fellows on a canoe trip learn the art of survival away from |“? 


: eee indivi 
the conveniences of civilization. 


a 


Crafts have a definite place on the program of both the 
boys’ and girls’ camps. 
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In the rough and tumble of camp associations, boys and 
girls adjust quickly to life away from home. 


lance swimming, canoeing, and water skiing. Instructors 
are qualified to give Royal Life Saving and Red Cross tests. 


To these beautiful sites literally hundreds of children 
and young people—many of them from non-church 
backgrounds—come every summer for a_ top-notch, 
well-planned, excellently supervised program that in- 
cludes recreation, some outdoor living, crafts, and Bible 
study. Most important of all is the spiritual emphasis, Ae: Ditka 
for, through the working of the Spirit of God in a cate ae Ses 
normal camp atmosphere without any special emotional ; et 
appeal, many of these youngsters make decisions for , 
Christ that stick in spite of indifferent or unsympathetic 
backgrounds. — 
(Continued on page 33, column 2) er ent 


Capable counselors are on hand for each activity, to give 
individual instruction. 


Program nights are well-planned and enthusiastically 


received, as was this re-enactment of a part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
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Two thousand years later. 


how do men 


evaluate Jesus of Nazareth? 





RECENT LIVES OF 


DR. WILBUR M. SMITH, NOTED SCHOLAR, BIBLIOGRAPHER, AND CRITIC, ANALYZES SEVERAL 
RECENT AMERICAN VOLUMES ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


a JULY, 1945, to the middle of October, 1949— 
a little more than four years—we learn from the Cum- 
ulative Book Index that in addition to reprints and 
revised editions of works published previously, there 
were issued in this country 334 new titles pertaining 
to one person, the Lord Jesus Christ. This is in addi- 
tion to scores of other books which are classified under 
the words Atonement, Christmas, Church, Easter, the 
Lord’s Prayer, Sacraments, etc., which would no doubt 
raise the total to at least 500 titles. 

Of this great list of titles about Christ, I would 
guess that possibly ten—certainly no more than twelve 
—will be consulted twenty years from now. Of these 
ten or twelve, | would like to consider six which seem 
to me likely to have the greatest influence or the widest 
reading (or both). Of these six, theré are only two 
which | think will be worth reading in another gen- 
eration, because no writing is so important, so reveal- 
ing, and so difficult to achieve as a lasting work con- 
cerning the Person and life of Jesus Christ. 

THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 

Let us look first at the one which will probably 
have the greatest sale, having already sold something 
over 100,000 copies: Fulton Oursler’s The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, which has for its subtitle, 4 Tale 
of the Greatest Life Ever Lived (New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1949. 300 pages). Its fifty-six- 
year-old author conceived the book fourteen years ago 
during two extensive trips to Palestine. Born in Balti- 
more in 1893, Oursler was for eleven years (1931- 
1942) the editor of Liberty, and since then senior edi- 
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tor of The Reader’s Digest, devoting his attention prin- 
cipally to religious material. For many years Oursler 
was a playwright and a skeptic. Some of his plays had 
a long run on Broadway, especially “The Spider,” and 
this type of writing accounts largely for the style and 
plan of this book on Christ. Three years ago this Jan- 
uary. as he says in the preface, he began his famous 
Sunday evening series with the American Broadcasting 
Company, “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” a com- 
pletely non-commercial series costing over a million 
dollars a year to produce which has already received 
eleven national awards. This alone will give the vol- 
ume a phenomenal sale. 

Mr. Oursler says his book is “an attempt to tell 
faithfully just what the four Apostles . . . assert to 
have happened in those thirty-three years of the life 
of Jesus. It is, further, an effort to state the believing 
Christian’s understanding of the meaning of those 
years” (p. viii). The book has had high praise, al- 
though I feel that book reviews and book jackets are 
often about sixty per cent untrue and exaggerate much 
of the remainder. One distinguished clergyman wrote, 
“Now and then, every fifty years or so, a truly great 
life of Christ appears. Fulton Oursler’s book is in 
the great tradition of these Lives.” Frankly, this is 
an unfair exaggeration. It is not in the line of great 
Lives of Christ, whatever its virtue. The brother of 
Felix Frankfurter of the United States Supreme Court, 
Mr. Otto Frankfurter, has made this interesting com- 
ment: “My fellow Jews will value it for its historic 
interpretation of a most illustrious member of our 
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race—Jesus of Nazareth.” 

We must now turn to the book itself. First of all, 
I want to say that the book is written with an amazing 
reverence and with greater sensitiveness than any other 
popular book on Christ I have read in many years. 
The author must have spent hours and hours on writ- 
ing some of these pages; they show a profound sym- 
pathy with the life of Christ as depicted in the Gospels. 
There is revealed throughout an intimate acquaintance 
with the Holy Land, especially with what are called 
the Sites of the Gospels, and the author has no doubt 
done a great deal of research into the history and geo- 
graphy of the Palestine of that day. Almost every 
episode in Playwright Oursler’s book is cast in dra- 
matic form, with much conversation and a point of 
Suspense in practically every chapter. 

One cannot deny that this book upholds the Virgin 
Birth of Christ and the reality of His miracles, and 
even His actual deity and the fact that He died for our 
sins. On the other hand, there is a strong fictional ele- 
ment from which I personally shrink. As a preacher 
and teacher, | am compelled to adhere to historical 
facts, and cannot allow myself to soar too far into the 
infinite spaces of imagination as I contemplate Christ 
or any other Biblical figure. 

Of Joseph of Nazareth, Oursler says, “His uncle, 
who brought him up, had taught the orphan boy his 
trade. On the high street in Nazareth, his little shop, 
with its earthen floor, had in the back a cot, and near 
by a grate on which Joseph, the bachelor, cooked sim- 
ple meals. On long evenings he would sit on his heels 
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at the open door and sew a rent in his smock or stand 
outside and breathe deep of the cool air. Later, by 
the yellow flame of a rush-burning oil lamp he would 
read for hours from borrowed scrolls.” All this is 
very beautiful, of course, and it might be true, but the 
records do not say that this took place. Later, he speaks 
of Jesus playing at home with chips of wood and little 
boats that Joseph carved for Him. “From infancy He 
took time out to be alone for what seemed reveries 
and daydreams . . . to lie in the field on a dewy morn- 
ing, and press the cool, moist grass against His cheek,” 
etc. 

There is an entire chapter, “By the Nile,” referring, 
of course to the visit of the holy family in Egypt, but 
one cannot write a chapter “By the Nile” from New 
Testament records; in fact, one cannot even use the 
word Nile and keep within the Gospel records. Ev- 
erything in this short chapter has to be drawn from 
one’s imagination. 


The proportions of the book are not determined by 
the proportions assigned the various aspects of the 
Lord’s ministry by the Gospels. While the writers of 
the Gospels devote one-seventeenth to the first thirty 
years of Jesus’ life, three-tenths of Oursler’s book is 
concerned with the story of the years before the bap- 
tism. In the Gospels, Christ’s visit to the Temple at 
the age of twelve takes only 12 verses (exclusively in 
Luke’s account) to tell, whereas the great Olivet Dis- 
course (found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke) totals 
172 verses. With Oursler, the 12 verses of the Temple 
episode are enlarged into 515 lines of narrative (over 
7000 words), while the 172 verses of the Olivet Dis- 
course are compressed into 23 lines. In other words, 
he gives thirty times more space to the Temple episode 
—in proportion to its place in the Gospel narratives 
—than He gives to the Olivet Discourse. 


In criticizing the text, | must in fairness say, how- 
ever, that in some places the author illumines portions 
of the Gospels which we normally pass by rather in- 
differently. His account of the journey of the holy 
family from Jerusalem down the road to Bethlehem is 

Occasionally a conservative student of the Bible must 
disagree with the text. For instance, when Oursler 
speaks of the baptism, instead of saying frankly that a 
voice was heard from heaven declaring, “This is my 
beloved Son in whom | am well pleased,” he says, 
‘Many in the watching crowd asserted that they heard 
a voice from heaven saying .. . ” Again, the Gospels 
do not mention—as Oursler does—the sudden appear- 
ance of a great storm, accompanied by heavy rain and 
thunder, to explain the darkness of the afternoon of the 
Crucifixion. All this is imagination, and I am not so 
sure it is good imagination. 
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a masterpiece. His discussion of why, though Christ 
was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, this virgin needed to go to 
the Temple for purification is done with exquisite deli- 
cacy—and unless it is so done, it ought to be left alone. 

The book shows no heavy leaning to a Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation: Mary is not exalted too greatly; 
and there is no particular emphasis upon Peter’s being 
given the keys to the kingdom, or that the Church is 
built upon him. He does, however, definitely imply 
that there were no other children in the home of 
Joseph and Mary, which means he supports Romanist 
doctrine in not making the phrase, “his brothers and 
sisters,” mean Joseph’s and Mary’s children—but of 
course in this he has even many Protestant supporters. 

The single aspect of this book that surprised me was 
the chapter on the Resurrection. In the face of what 
Oursler says in his preface—‘It is an attempt to tell 
faithfully just what the four Apostles, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, assert to have happened in those 
thirty-three years of the life of Jesus” —his almost- 
neglect of the Resurrection is a mystery to me. He in- 
cludes everything he has to say on this in the last chap- 
ter of nine pages, which has the very significant title, 
“Why Do They Not Care?” While up to the time of 
Christ’s burial, Oursler moves carefully and thoroughly 
through each major episode in the Gospel narratives, 
he does nat do so with the Resurrection. Rather, he 
leaps from the Friday night of the burial over to the 
day after Pentecost, when we find Annas and Caiaphas 
discussing the preaching of Simon Peter, the mounting 
number of converts to the Christian faith, and debat- 
ing as to what might have happened to the body of 
Christ. I wonder if Mr. Oursler was afraid of the Gos- 
pel records of the resurrection and post-resurrection 
appearances of Christ. Does he perhaps suspect and 
fear the reality of this physical resurrection, so that he 
treats the whole subject in an imaginary conversation 
between two men who participated in the trial of 
Jesus? I should like to ask him. 
THE IDEA OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS 

The second book was written by the noted seventy- 
three-year-old teacher of philosophy (probably the 
most noted American philosopher now alive except for 
John Dewey), Professor George Santayana. Santayana 
was with that great coterie, Miinsterberg, Joyce, and 
William James, who taught philosophy at Harvard 
from 1889. to 1911. One would expect from a knowl- 
edge of Santayana’s previous writings (for example, 
A Skeptic's Religion) that in his latest volume, The 
Idea of Christ in the Gospels, he would approach the 
whole subject from a humanistic standpoint, that what- 
ever the Gospels might have to say about the divine 





character of Christ he would shrivel to the vanishing 
point. Instead of that, Santayana seems here actually 
to confess that Christ is the very Son of God; indeed, 
the subtitle of his book reads Or God in Man. 

To begin with, only one-half of this volume is de- 
voted to Christ’s actual life on earth. The first two 
chapters consider the subject of inspiration and the 
character of the Gospels, and the second half of the 
book is devoted to what he calls “Ulterior Considera- 
tions,” made up of some treatment of the philosophical 
aspects of the Christian faith, parts of which are rather 
rugged reading. 


Santayana admits at the beginning of his volume 
that the reason for the sufferings of Christ, the Just 
Man, “was the need of propitiation for the sins of the 
world. Christ, by dying crucified, had paid the price 
for us all if only we believed in Him.” These are 
astonishing words coming from this philosopher. Even 
more astonishing is this statement: “Christ was really 
God become man; and that is a very different idea from 
that of a man living, as far as his nature permits, in 
an ideal union with God.” Judging from the work, I 
believe Santayana would confess the deity of Christ; 
and yet here and there he uses a phrase like this: 
“Christ in the Gospels is descended from heaven, super- 
human and the Son of God, yet not quite God.” 

He also confesses his belief in the Second Advent: 
“We must continue to live by faith and hope, and the 
solution will come only at the Last Day when Christ 
will appear again, really alive, with the hosts of heaven 
in all their glory.” I was greatly surprised to read such 
a confession as this from one who has never, so far as 
I know, borne testimony to the pre-eminence and truth 
of the Christian faith in all of his years of teaching 
and writing. As Dean Sperry has said, in a work we 
will refer to later, “Whether the book represents the 
return of an old man to the memories of childhood 
and youth, the wheel coming full cycle, or whether it 
is the last testament of a faith privately cherished over 
all the years and now publicly confessed, is an open 
question.” 


For some years now, Santayana has lived in retire- 
ment in a Roman Catholic monastery in Rome, and the 
influence of his environment is frequently seen in these 
pages. More than once he refers to “the mystery of the 
bodily presence of Christ in the Sacrament, and the 
efficacy of the Communion as a means of grace”; in 
fact, he seems to imply that the “sacrament” of the 
Lord’s Supper is nothing less than a miracle (see pp. 
18,36,49,85,164). He adopts the strange interpretation 
of Mary’s words, “How shall this be, seeing that I 
know not a man?” that “although married or be- 
trothed, she was pledged to preserve her virginity” 
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(p. 28, note 1). I wonder if Roman Church sources 
might not have suggested that he help prepare the Cath- 
olic world for a doctrine that is likely soon to be an- 
nounced from Rome, namely, the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary, for Santayana writes, “Elijah, Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary may already have been carried 
bodily into heaven, where all of us, with our bodies 
may hope to join them” (p. 62). 

On the whole, however, the book is beautifully writ- 
ten. There is reverence on every page. Of course, 
Santayana’s lifelong discipline in the field of philoso- 
phy protrudes everywhere, and most Christians will 
find the final chapters difficult reading. There are no 
slurs upon the Lord’s person and work; in fact, there 
is no spirit of superiority, as though Santayana were 
looking down sneeringly at the events of those epochal 
years. 


Nevertheless, there is one great, deep, constantly re- 
peated error, danger of dangers, in this volume, and 
that is Santayana’s insistence that myth is at any time 
not only as good as history, but even better. Many, he 
says, “can taste the savor of truth in a novel better than 
in a history.” In fact, he opens his work by insisting 
that the Gospels were not written for historical pur- 
poses—‘‘The writer is telling of something now stand- 
ing before his eyes of which his heart is full. He is not 
collecting reports, he is not remembering events that he 
himself has ever witnessed. . . . Their criterion of truth 
is not evidence or probability: it is congruity with the 
faith, fittingness, significance, edification.” What the 
disciples set forth then was not so much what Jesus 
did, or what Jesus said, as it was their experience of 
Christ, that from which they received edification, trans- 
formation, and a new love for men and for God. Again 
and again Santayana talks about the Gospel records as 
“myth.” When he says that the “idea of Christ, with 
the corresponding theory of a supernatural soul in 
man, puts this conclusion before us in a dramatic 
myth,” we know that Santayana is not resting his faith 
in Christ upon any historical presentation of Him in 
the Gospel narrative. 

In speaking of the Virgin Mary at the Cross, Santa- 
yana asks, ““Was she really there? And had his favorite 
disciple, who the night before had abandoned him like 
all the others, somehow found his way back? What 
does it matter? In any case, he sees them there.” This 
may be all right for a philosopher living in the se- 
cluded retirement of a monastery near the Eternal City 
enjoying a worldwide reputation, his mind filled with 
the lore of all the ages. But for the common man, in- 
deed, for the unphilosophical, non-mystical laborer and 
the student of history—and especially for the earnest 
Christian — it makes all the difference in the world 
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whether or not these things took place. 

Our author says that criticism of the Gospels re- 
quires “a certain warmth of fancy, dramatic divination 
of potentialities latent in human nature.” If by this 
Santayana means that the gospel story is written pri- 
marily to tell all men that God can live in them in the 
same way in which He lived in Christ, and that we can 
be God-men as Christ was God-man, then he is ascribing 
no more deity to Jesus of Nazareth than he would to 
himself. 

The book is not an examination of the records, but 
rather a reconstruction of a supernatural being which 
discounts and identifies as more or less mythical the 
only authentic records we have. 

CHRIST 

Let me now turn to what I think is the foulest, most 
obscene volume written about Jesus Christ and pub- 
lished by a reputable publishing house to appear in 

(Continued on page 34, column 1) 





REVIEW SHELF 

(Continued from page 22) 
in which the supernatural and the miraculous are con- 
sistently minimized or denied. 

As illustrative of this all-pervading attitude, the 
writer states on page 31, “These Gospels are genuine 
historical documents, subject to gaps of information, 
failures of memory, and individual coloring with no 
artificial inspiration saving them from dissimilarities 
that inevitably sprang from varied authorship, legend- 
ary accretions, the vagaries of verbal transmission and 
the effect of special needs and interests in the different 
Christian communities for which they were written.” 

The key to the purpose of the author is found in the 
Prologue. Dr. Fosdick here declares his fascination by 
the personality of Jesus and regrets that in the New 
Testament He is lost in a mass of interpretive material 
which obscures the real man. The book then makes the 
attempt to view Christ as the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, the outcasts and sinners, the zealots and poli- 
ticians, the women and children saw Him. In suggest- 
ing that Dr. Fosdick’s personal predilections and biases 
may get in the way of this endeavor, the writer has 
not misstated the case, as this is one of the most not- 
able characteristics of the book. 

The first chapter—‘‘A real Man, not a Myth”—is 
perhaps the most useful, and the writer has given an 
excellent defense of the historical existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The book has a complete list of references, 
bibliography, and indexes. However, in terms of pro- 
moting personal faith and devotion to Jesus Christ and 
His Kingdom and stimulating devout living, this re- 
viewer believes that the book will have a deleterious, 
rather than an energizing, effect. —csw 
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Ground 


BY CHARLES H. TROUTMAN 


Getting the nominating committee— 
and then the voters—to under- 
stand what is involved is 

the important factor in choosing the 


new slate of officers. 


| ANNUAL elections just around the corner, some- 
one on the present executive will think of the need for 
a nominating committee one of these days. Then they 
will get one together somehow and instruct them to see 
that there are names on the roster for the annual elec- 
tion. The nominating committee meets, looks over the 
list of members, and usually decides that the seniors 
should have first choice on the ballot, particularly 
those who have done a pretty good job, while others 
who have been faithful are also rewarded with a place 
on the candidate roster. Perhaps one who hasn’t been 
so faithful but is nevertheless an outstanding student 
on the campus is given the honor of the nomination 
for president. 

However, a couple of difficulties always crop up. 
Frequently some of the committee’s choices are not 
free for some reason to accept the offered nomination 
and decline, so that at the last moment many changes 
have to be made. Usually, the two outstanding students 
will be nominated for president. The vote is taken, and 
one elected. Then somewhere down the line, the loser 
is given a little job. And the election often ends with 
people of the committee’s second or third choice filling 
the responsible positions, while sometimes a person of 
first-rate qualifications fills a lesser job. Of course, a 
girl should be on the executive committee of any co- 
educational IVCF chapter. Therefore, if men predom- 
inate on the executive committee, they often choose the 
most popular girl in the chapter for the representative. 
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Some of these considerations may have been your 
experience but none of them will insure a really spirit- 
ual corps of officers for IVCF next year. Let us see how 
we can avoid some of the difficulties. 


The executive committee should of course be regard- 
ed as a training ground where Christians, in the midst 
of their academic training, may have the opportunity 
of getting “down to business” for the Lord. It will 
provide for each executive member the hustling, pa- 
tience-making, prayer-demanding experience of holding 
an office, and will develop real efficiency and Christian 
business ability. Some day, because of this training 
now, the individual will be eminently useful for God in 
a position of real trust in the Christian world. 

First of all, the nominating committee should be 
composed, insofar as possible, of the members of the 
executive who are graduating; or, if this number is too 
small, of some of the other senior students who will 
not be in the chapter next year but who have been very 
active. This group should meet together in earnest 
prayer as they deliberate over the names of those 
eligible to hold office. 


Before the choices have been made, the members of 
the nominating committee who are also members of the 
present executive should approach students eligible 
for executive positions to find out a number of things 
about them-——whether or not they will be in school next 
year, whether or not they will be free to hold office, 
whether or not they believe the Lord would have them 
in these positions—so that, when the nominating com- 
mittee meets, it will not be haunted by the question of 
whether or not this student can accept. If this cannot 
be done in advance, then the nominating committee 
should plan to meet at least twice before completing 
the list of nominations and meanwhile carry on their 
investigations with specific prospects. 

The nominating committee should consider the num- 
ber of activities in which the candidate is engaged. It 
does not seem advisable ever for the president or secre- 
tary of an IVCF chapter to hold a leading position in 
some other organization at the same time. If the candi- 
date is already president of another campus organiza- 
tion or if there is the strong possibility that he will be, 
it would be best to consider someone else. Although it 
is not wise for a student to divide his attention among 
too many organizations, it is of course perfectly all 
right for the president of the IVCF chapter to be a 
member and even relatively active in a few other 
campus groups. However, he should not have the main 
organizational responsibility of another group or he 
will not be able to give sufficient attention to the work 
of the chapter. 

If the nominating committee has done its job faith- 
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fully before the Lord, it should not be necessary to 
present alternate candidates. Rather, it should present 
the slate of officers which, in its opinion, will most 
capably carry forward the work of the chapter for the 
coming year. If, at the election, other candidates are 
desired, these nominations may always be made from 
the floor; whereas if the nominating committee presents 
two or three names for each office, the important job of 
thinking and praying through the qualifications of the 
various members is left to the voters who have had no 
chance whatever to investigate. Therefore, it is strongly 
urged that the nominating committee present only one 
student for each job. 

Seven things should be borne in mind and weighed 
in the balance by the nominating committee—and then 
by the voters—as they consider each prospect for a 
position. This is true whether the executive consists of 
only four or five members, or whether it is quite large. 

1. First of all, does the prospective candidate have 
spiritual leadership? It is one thing to have a warm 
devotional life of one’s own, but it is something else to 
impart contagion and enthusiasm for Christ to others. 
Some students have splendid personal Quiet Times, but 
seem never able to lead another student in his Quiet 
Time. Some students are good at speaking publicly of 
the things of Christ, but are at the same time unable 
to lead others definitely and personally ino a relation- 
ship with Christ. Spiritual leadership, then, is of first 
importance . . . the type of leadership that is specific 
and personal and reaches out to others. 


2. Next, is the candidate not only willing but also 
eager to subscribe to the basis of faith? Perhaps the 
nominating committee can actually get this agreement 
in writing; or, if not, it should be understood that there 
is no question in the minds of the nominating commit- 
tee members or anyone else but that these candidates 
accept the basis of faith unreservedly. This does not of 
course limit their creed to these bare essentials; it 
simply means that on the basic issues, their beliefs are 
identical to those of the thousands of other IVCF 
students throughout the country. 

3. Another important question is, does the candidate 
have time to carry on this office? In a number of the 
larger chapters it is expected that the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and missionary secretary 
will carry a lighter academic and extracurricular load 
than usual during their terms of office. In other words, 
if a student is unable to adjust his schedule, he is not 
even considered for one of these offices. Unfortunately, 
nominating committees often tend to think only in 
terms of a prospective leader’s abilities, so that he is 
elected to the position of president, for example, 
in spite of the fact that his schedule or other circum- 














stances enable him to give little time to the group. This 
may result in a keen leader’s absence from many of 
the meetings and very little contact with other students, 
so that for all practical purposes he is of no use at all 
to the group that elected him. The chapter in such a 
case would have been better off with a leader less 
talented perhaps, but able to give his time to the actual 
administration of his office. 

It would be well if the executive or the nominating 
committee could look ahead two or three years and 
suggest to several of the more promising students that 
they try to arrange their schedules so that in their 
junior or senior years when they find themselves on 
the executive they will not be burdened down with extra 
courses. Married students often find that the demands 
of home-life keep them away from the campus. This 
should also be borne in mind here. 


4. Then, does the candidate have an ability to do the 
work? Not every student is a leader. Some can speak, 
some can lead singing, others can lead Bible studies, 
but in the big job of getting people to work together on 
a project, these otherwise qualified people may fail. 
This characteristic will usually be apparent by the end 
of the first couple of years at college and should be 
something for the nominating committee to watch out 
for in preparing the slate of officers. 

5. Will the student under consideration take the re- 
sponsibility that goes with the office? Some students 
have a yen for collecting offices in a number of organi- 
zations without discharging any of them well. The 
nominating committee should face all candidates with 
the importance and necessity of taking the responsibil- 
ity that goes with the position. A time of direct con- 
versation and prayer about this matter should make 
clear all that is involved and at the same time give the 
nominating committee a way of evaluating the candi- 
date’s attitude and general qualifications. 


6. Also, the ideas of the prospective candidate should 
be in harmeny with the purpose of the group and its 
function on campus, as defined in the constitution and 
carried out by the executive. Very often mistakes have 
been made at this point in choosing a new slate of 
officers. The present executive may be chiefly evange- 
listic, while those coming into leadership may be more 
interested in the aspects of fellowship and of having a 
good time together than they are in reaching students 
for Christ. It may be that, of the possible candidates, a 
student with real vision and determination in personal 
evangelism—even though not too capable along other 
lines—should be the choice. If students whose main 
interest is “fun and fellowship” are nominated and 
elected, the character of the group will change swiftly 
after they take office. It is difficult to maintain constant 





evangelistic interest in a group even when the executive 
is so-minded. But even this impetus can disappear 
almost overnight if the new executive committee mem- 
bers are elected carelessly from those who do not share 
these important aims. 

7. In choosing new officers, the nominating commit- 
tee should remember that the members of the executive 
should be in good standing with fellow students and 
the university or college authorities. This does not of 
course mean that only those who are in high standing 
should be elected to office, but rather, that those stu- 
dents who, for one reason or another (for example, 
low grades, being on probation, etc.) are in poor stand- 
ing, should not be nominated for office until such 
matters are cleared up. University authorities do not 
take kindly to having one of the leading members of 
a religious group fail in his studies. Of course, it 
isn’t necessary that every Christian student be well- 
thought-of or in the top tenth of his class, but at least 
those who are just barely getting through their courses 
should not be considered for major offices. 

Now that we have listed the considerations, we will 
realize that rarely ever will one person measure up in 
every respect. Therefore, it will be necessary to weigh 
strong factors against weak factors and thus through 
prayer and mutual consultation come to a decision on 
the nominations. 

This responsibility of helping choose the new officers 
can be one of the most important activities of the 
retiring executive. Thus, the strong influence of a good 
leader will be felt for at least another year—and per- 
haps longer—through the effective lives of the young 
men and women of God who succeed him. 

In this connection the Inter-Varsity staff members 
strongly recommend that unless there are unusual con- 
ditions to prevent, the annual meeting for the group 
be held sometime in March. This will make it possible 
for an executive committee to come into office in the 
late winter or carly spring and have several months 
for working together with the retiring executive. The 
value of having experienced officers for the next year 
will thus be realized. Also, the new executive can make 
arrangements before summer vacation for the tremen- 
dous task of contacting the freshmen. Then, during the 
summer—even though separated by distance—they can 
pray together and begin work on plans for taking up 
their campus witness for Christ the coming September. 
END 





For information on the new discount rates allowed 
HIS subscribers in the U. S. on all IVCF publica- 
tions, see your chapter president or book chairman. 
For the current catalog, write to IVCF Book De- 
partment, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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WHY NOT TEACH SCHOOL? 
(Continued from page 12) 


What qualities are essential to service in teaching? 


It is not easy to be a Christian teacher. Satan, who 
knows the strategic position in which such a Christian 
is placed, sees to it that she is tormented in a thousand 
ways by the very youngsters she seeks to win, knowing 
well that if she hedges or fails before them, her witness 
is lost. Only a deep experience of the grace of God 
within can equip her for the test. Only true Christian 
character lived out in the classroom will bear fruit in 
the lives of children and young people. Opportunities 
and freedom of expression may vary from place to 
place, but this prime requisite remains unchanged, and 
its importance cannot be overestimated. The Christian 
teacher must really know Jesus Christ and His power 
in her own life. 

In addition, she must have a genuine love for chil- 
dren, and a deep understanding of their natures and 
needs; an insight into, and sympathy with, their prob- 
lems and weaknesses; and a vision of their potentiali- 
ties. She must have a keen sense of humor, good cheer, 
and ready laughter. She must have a willingness to 
bear the burdens of others; limitless patience; and a 
capacity for enduring endless routine, repetition, and 
monotony. She must have a vigorous and inquiring 
mind, and the ability to inspire others to seek for them- 
selves the treasures she has already found. She must 
know the meaning of self-discipline, otherwise she can- 
not teach it to others. She must have good health and 
nervous stability; for, if she is to teach well, she will 
very surely spend and be spent at her task. And while 
she may reap rich harvest, she must know that by far 
the greater part of it will never be known to her; for 
the ultimate is more often than not clouded by the im- 
mediate in work among youth. Discouragement, the loss 
of vision in the urgent monotony of the humdrum, 
frayed nerves—these are some of the things she will 
have to fight. Yet ever, here and there, God’s light will 
shine through, and she will know for a certainty that 
she is doing angels’ work. 

Teaching has many advantages. It carries a certain 
prestige; gives opportunities for community leader- 
ship; allows summers to be free for other Christian 
service, study, travel, or relaxation. Salaries have re- 
cently improved, so that in many places it is no longer 
an underpaid profession. When you are making up your 
courses for next semester, why not consider education ? 
It may be that God is calling you to serve Him in the 
teaching profession. Hundreds of thousands of hungry 
youngsters throughout our land are crying out word- 
lessly for the Bread of Life. Perhaps He wants you to 
reach them for Him through the public schools. END 
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REALIGNMENT OF MEDICAL MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 15) 

prospering under the firm direction and overpowering 
initiative of a renowned missionary doctor, seems a 
fine thing. But where it stands in striking contrast to 
the surrounding Christian community, still ill-housed 
in unhygienic villages, little better than its non-Chris- 
tian neighbors in health, cleanliness, and sense of re- 
sponsibility to the community, the net effect of the hos- 
pital is to disparage the Christian fellowship and dis- 
suade men from any form of identification with it. 

We need the prayers of all faithful people, that we 
may not blunder through this maze of competing chal- 
lenges, opportunities, appeals, and opinions, nor spend 
time in indulging our own pet enthusiasms, demanding 
scope for the exercise of our human abilities; rather, 
that as we will to do His will, He may direct our men- 
tal gaze upon Him who alone can teach us the pattern 
for our daily lives. And when we are appointed to 
work together, each of us should be so identified with 
the death of Christ that we shall be willing to subject 
even our most treasured habits of thought and method 
to the judgment of God, as it is expressed by deliberate 
decisions of the group arising out of a prayerful study 
of the written Word, through which the living Word 

Christ — is recognized as having spoken afresh to 
meet our condition. 


Let us pray this for each other, and pray it daily; 
that we may die, in order that our Lord Jesus may 
have full room to live in us, performing in us and 
through us those good works “which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them” (Ephesians 
2:10). END 


PIONEER CAMPS 
(Continued from page 25) 


For personnel, these camps look to capable, conse- 
crated college young people who can invest a month or 
two in such activity. The main qualifications are a gen- 
uine love for the Lord Jesus and for campers, with a 
willingness to spend most of one’s waking moments 
with them for His sake. There is little or no remuner- 
ation, although occasionally traveling expenses are met 


by the camp. The following leaders are needed for the 
1950 season: 


ONTARIO GirRts CAMP: None, as leaders’ positions are 
usually filled far ahead of time from a wide choice of 
applicants. 


MANITOBA GiRLS CAMP: Doctor or med student; grad- 
uate nurse; waterfront director; two waterfront assis- 
tants; five leaders capable of leading Bible studies for 
campers, ages 8 to 18 (three age divisions) ; archery 
instructor; land games instructor (i.e., volleyball, bad- 
minton, etc.) ; handcraft instructor (leathercraft, shell 
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work, plaster molding, basketry, art, etc.) ; dinghy and 
canoe-sailing expert; also, a number of persons for 
general cabin leadership with no specialties required. 

ALBERTA Girts cAmP: Much the same as for Manitoba. 
though not so many Bible study or general cabin lead- 
ers required since camp is smaller; also a riding 
instructor, if possible (or at least a counselor who 
knows how to ride), as horses are available. 

ONTARIO BoYs cAMP: No exact information available, 
but needs are generally similar to Manitoba Boys 
Camp, except that more Bible study and cabin leaders 
are needed, in proportion to this larger camp. 

MANITOBA Boys camp: Needs similar to those of Man- 
itoba Girls Camp; in addition, a riflery instructor; 
crafts would be somewhat different from girls’ camp. 
All boys’ leaders should have had some experience in 
outdoor camping (for canoe trips). 

ALBERTA BoYs camp: Much the same as for Manitoba 
Boys Camp, except that fewer Bible study and general 
cabin leaders are required because of the smaller size; 
in addition, a riding instructor. 

U. S. or Canadian IVCF young people are invited to 
investigate these opportunities further by writing di- 
rectly to the Pioneer Camps Secretary, 30 St. Mary, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, for dates, positions yet to be filled, 
etc. Be sure to specify which location you are interested 
in, and which age group you prefer. END 





RECENT LIVES OF CHRIST 

(Continued from page 29) 
any English-speaking country since the dawn of this 
century. I refer to a volume simply called Christ, by 
Maximilian Beyer, published by the Philosophical 
Library (New York, 1949), a volume which—though 
having only 270 pages of text—is listed at $5.00. 

I call attention to this volume because the publishers 
issue material on philosophy more widely than any 
other publishing house in this country; among their 
contributors and editors are some of the outstanding 
professors of philosophy in North America. 

The author, who is not listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, is the self-appointed head of some kind of move- 
ment for “re-education,” was once a student in one of 
our larger theological seminaries. Why he was chosen 
to write a life of Christ I cannot imagine. 

Beyer reveals three deep antagonisms and one utterly 
unverifiable conviction concerning Christ which appear 
frequently in his narrative. 

First, the author has an absolute hatred for the Je- 
hovah of the Old Testament and writes scurrilously of 
the “brick-making slaves,” the Hebrew people. He not 
only goes so far as to call Jehovah a murderer, but 
actually tries to persuade his readers that when Jesus 
said, “Ye are of your god [father] the devil” (John 
8:44), He was referring to Jehovah! 
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Second, the writer has a violent antipathy to the Law 
of the Old Testament, especially those particular laws 
which relate to sexual matters, of which | shall speak 
shortly. Two sentences are enough to indicate the au- 
thor’s perverted views of the Law: “When Jahve 
[Jehovah] gave the contents of the Torah to Moses, he 
did add a few laws of his own to those which he copied 
from the Babylonian sun god Shamash. But these did 
little to improve the magnificent legal product of his 
godly competitor from the region of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates.” 


Before speaking of the third antipathy of the au- 
thor, let me mention the conviction referred to above, 
one which frequently recurs in the book, namely, that 
Jesus at one time in His life journeyed to India, and 
there came into contact with Hindu philosophers and 
magicians, who taught Him their secrets so perfectly 
that later when He was crucified He was able to induce 
a deathlike trance in Himself. Says Beyer, “Possessing 
the knowledge required for recognizing the nature of 
such phenomena and for removing them, he undoubt- 
edly also had the ability to induce them, at least in 
himself.” It is strange that our Western civilization 
has not caught up with Jesus in this remarkable self- 
imposed trick of suspension. How many thousands of 
men in concentration camps in Europe during the war 
would have been grateful for such knowledge! Beyer 
says also that Christ’s references to His atoning blood 
in the Lord’s Supper “echoes the pagan custom of the 
eating of the god as embodied in the Rice-mother wor- 
ship of India.” This idea of Jesus’ journeying in India 
was not of course born in the twentieth century; even 
some books have been written about it, but so far there 
is not one iota of reliable evidence from the first three 
centuries, not one scrap of dependable historical data, 
that gives any hint of such a journey. 


May I just call attention to some of the really grossly 
inaccurate statements in these pages. He says that the 
Gospels were “badly written.” All I would like to do 
here is set up against this statement the verdict of Dr. 
John Scott, for forty years Professor of Greek Liter- 
ature at Northwestern University, one of the best clas- 
sical scholars in America, who said of the Gospel of 
Luke, “Luke was not only a doctor, and a historian, 
but he was one of the world’s greatest men of letters. 
He wrote the clearest and the best Greek written in 
that century.” 


Beyer says that the words of Christ from the cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” are 
nothing but pure fiction, though on no critical grounds 
has any scholar been able to eliminate this cry from 
the gospel narrative. He declares that Christ never 
manifested meekness, though He said He would. He 
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insists that the Jews of Christ’s time worshiped Jupiter, 
a view which is contradicted by everything in Jewish 
history of that time. Beyer makes the charge again 
and again, on a now outworn theme, that the mentality 
of the people of Jesus’ day, and especially of His dis- 
ciples, was of a low order. He calls the doctrine of 
inspiration simply an escape for people who are af- 
flicted with mental inertia—against which stand seven- 
teen hundred years of rich Christian scholarship by 
men who have believed in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Herod he calls “a good king”! 


The astonishing thing about this book is that mainly 
it is concerned with a filthy discussion of sexual mat- 
ters for, although the volume is supposedly about 
Christ, over thirty pages, that is, more than one-tenth 
of this book is devoted to the matter of sex, even to a 
gross, coarse discussion of sexual organs! His treat- 
ment of the Virgin Birth is nothing less than blasphe- 
mous. He talks about “the other loves of gods” as the 
inspiration for this story. He becomes feverishly wrath- 
ful in a bitter attack upon the sexual laws of the Old 
Testament and ridicules certain acts which the law 
condemned (see page 35, for instance), though Beyer 
evidently forgot that even in our sophisticated, over- 
sexed civilization these same practices would send a 
man guilty of them straight to jail, if not to the peni- 
tentiary. Any man guilty of violating the laws which 
Beyer specifically condemns would be shunned for the 
rest of his life by any decent person. Page 39 of this 
volume is the vilest passage I have read in twenty-five 
years in any kind of literature—though, of course, | 
do not go around looking for pornographic pages. All 
this in a book entitled Christ! 


Worse than all, probably, is his statement that Christ 
actually denounced laws against certain sexual sins and 
that, rather, He encouraged these crimes. This he tries 
to prove from the Lord’s interview with the woman 
taken in adultery, wholly ignoring the fact that when 
Jesus forgave her and sent her away, He said, “Go thy 
way, from henceforth sin no more.” As I read through 
this blasphemous volume, there came again and again 
to my mind the words of the aged Simeon to the holy 
family in the Temple at Jerusalem, that by the advent 
of Christ “the thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed.” Should the standards of this book ever obtain, 
generally, in our modern age, then we will be indeed 
like unto Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In his conclusion the author calls Jesus of Nazareth 
“the greatest prophet of truth the world has ever known. 
He established the supremacy of the mind and the dig- 
nity of the body. He bestowed the miracle of regen- 
eration that draws upon the power of God,” etc. This 
continues for a page. A greater miracle than-any re- 
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corded in the Gospels would have had to take place if 
this person Jesus, as Dr. Beyer describes Him, were 
able to bring about the revolution of which he speaks! 
Instead of turning to Jesus as prophet and teacher, a 
man who reads this book and believes its falsehoods 
would turn away from Him in disgust. 

I am amazed that a distinguished publishing house 
dares to print, issue, and advertise a volume of this 
nature. The beauty of the nativity stories in the Gos- 
pels, the glory that has rested upon motherhood and 
childhood since the advent of Jesus Christ, the heaven- 
liness of truly Christian homes, the pure lives of mul- 
titudes of those who have followed the Lord Jesus, the 
noble literature that has been born of the study of the 
life of Christ, the sanctifying and cleansing streams 
that have flowed from His holy life and blessed death, 
making black hearts white, foul minds clean, and can- 
nibals men of tenderness and mercy—all rise up to 
condemn the wickedness of such a book. Antichrist 
himself will not be so foolish as to make statements 
like this, for they would result only in mankind’s re- 
treat from his doomed cause with disgust. If this volume 
is a true cross-section of American philosophy, then 
philosophy has become a partner of Satan. END 


(This is the first of a series of two articles. The second. which 
will review three more recent Lives of Christ, will appear in a 
future issue of HIS.) 





SINCE YOU ASKED 
(Continued from page 23) 

“The walls of Jericho fell down” is a true historical 
fact. “By faith the walls of Jericho fell down” (He- 
brews 11:30) is God’s commentary on the fact. The 
two components—history and spiritual truth—are in- 
separable in their divine inspiration and consequent 
trustworthiness. 

Those parts of Scripture are fully inspired which 
state the fallible or wicked thoughts or lives of sinful 
beings. God’s inspiration insured a completely accurate 
presentation of these lives and thoughts, for surely 
man, of himself, apart from God’s revelation, would 
hardly have such a severe estimation of his sins (cf. 
Romans 1:18), much less his righteousnesses (Isaiah 
64:6). A proper understanding of such sections re- 
quires a consideration of their source and the divine 
commentary upon them (e.g., “The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God. They are corrupt, they have 
done abominable works”—Psalm 14:1). 

The Bible does not claim to contain the complete 
counsel of God. “The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God: but those things which are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of this law” (Deuteronomy 
29:29). 


(Continued on inside back cover, column 2) 








. NEWS OF THE 


e Eerdmans Publishing Company (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan) has just announced the publication of a 
first novel, Many a Thorn, by Inter-Varsity alumna, 
Lois Young Nelson. She wrote it last year while she 
and Husband Albert were both students at Chico State 
College (California) and members of the IVCF. Mr. 
Nelson was, in fact, president of the chapter last year. 


e From the Kitchener-Waterloo Teachers Christian Fel- 
lowship (Ontario), Lois Buckwalter reports: ‘‘A spectal guest, 
Herbert L. Harris of Kingston, Jumaica, was the reason for 
a special dinner on November 29. The beautiful story of 
Ruth’s devotion was made more real by Mr. Harris — for 
many years a high civic official in Kingston — who is now 
giving his full time to God’s service. Nearly fifty teachers 
were present.” 

e After one of the home football games in Novem- 
ber, the IVCF at the University of Southern California 
enjoyed an informal dinner. In addition to the regu- 
lar members, about a dozen foreign students (who had 
been first contacted at a special IVCF tea for them in 
October) were present. Kodachrome films taken by 
IVCF members during the summer, including some of 
Campus in The Firs at Bellingham, Washington, were 
shown. 

e Dr. Douglas Johnson, General Secretary of the British 
IVF, reports that the Lord greatly blessed Dr. Donald Grey 
Barnhouse in the university missions he conducted under 
British IVF sponsorship during his recent visit to England. 
Dr. Johnson writes that at Cambridge ‘‘there were never 
less than 1000 [in attendance] and sometimes 1300 and 
1400 and on the last night 1500 in Great St. Mary, the 
University church. He put the Gospel over forcefully, ac- 
cording to reports. . . . There were 150 ‘squashes’ (infor- 
mal gatherings) in College, Faculty, and Old Boys’ Associa- 
tions, resulting in about eighty fairly definite conversions, 
and probably twenty or thirty more decisions which may, 
or may not, prove to be true conversions.” 

e Almost any nurse who has attended the monthly 
Chicago Christian Nurses Fellowship Executive Board 
meetings will testify of the challenge and inspiration 
she has received here to undertake greater things for 
the Lord in her own local group. The Executive Board 
consists of the city-wide officers and committee chair- 
men, plus at least one representative from each CNF 
chapter—some chapters are represented by two or three 
regularly. At these monthly meetings, the chairmen of 
the program, missionary, bulletin, gospel team, and 
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Scripture distribution committees bring the whole 
group up to date on the activities of each of these 
committees. Each hospital representative then shares 
with the others an account of how God has been bless- 
ing her particular group, perhaps suggesting items for 
prayer. As one student expressed ‘herself, “After at- 
tending one of these sessions where the work of God’s 
kingdom was discussed and prayed about, | went home 
on fire to put into practice some of the ideas that other 
groups had found to be a spiritual blessing.” 

e During a two-day session in November, 100 students 
from eighteen different schools in the southern California 
area met for an IVCF workshop. Because of its nature, only 
Christians were invited, and then to be sure that only vitally 
interested Christians attended, those in charge promised the 
students a rugged stay—the women slept on the floor of 
the church where the sessions were held, while the men 
were similarly quartered in a neighboring church. This type 
of accommodation, of course, made a very low price possi- 
ble. The general theme of the workshop was the priority 
of the student’s witness on the local campus. Although it is 
still too early to determine the effectiveness of the session, 
it is believed and hoped that the results this year on each 
of the eighteen campuses will prove its value. 

e The first conference ever to be held for students 
from universities in the Canadian Maritimes took place 
on the week end of November 11-13 at Truro, Nova 
Scotia. Although only thirteen students were present, 
they represented three universities—Dalhousie, Acadia, 
and Mount Allison—and gave evidence of how witness 
to Christ in this far eastern part of Canada is growing. 
Miss Cathie Nicoll (known across the continent as 
director of Pioneer Girls’ Camp, Ontario) was in 
charge of the conference, which developed the note of 
personal evangelism from the theme, “They dwelt with 
the king for his work” (I Chronicles 4:23). Students 
in this area feel that the conference marks a milestone 
in the growth of the student witness in this area. As 
one expressed it, “We feel that the time has come when 
the Lord will raise up a really strong witness in the 
Maritime universities and high schools.” 

e A student at a southwestern university was helped 
financially by a friend so that he might attend one of the 
1948 sessions of Campus in the Woods. He had to hitch- 
hike most of the way, as the money he had on hand was 


just enough to cover his tuition for the four weeks. Never- 
theless, he made it and returned to his campus determined 
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under God to make good the confidence of the friend who 
had helped him. 

In the year and a half since, he has not only continued 
his witness for the Lord on his campus so that the chapter 
has been officially established and recognized, but also, 
several students have found Christ. But the crowning touch 
is the fact that out of his meager earnings, he has set aside 
enough to send a friend of his to Campus in the Woods in 
1950. This was done out of gratitude, a sort of paying- 
back to the student who had helped him. 


e The annual Eastern Ontario TCF Conference 
was held November 18-20 at Belleville. Ten centers 
were represented, chiefly from the eastern part of On- 
tario, where at present no official TCF chapters exist. 
Group discussions were based on the theme, “As ye 
have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
ye in him” (Colossians 2:6). Speakers were Herbert 
L. Harris of the Ontario Board of Education, and Dr. 
Bob Foster. 

e Following the UCLA-USC football game, the IVCF chap- 
ters from the two schools met together for a dinner at 
which UCLA was host. This is coming to be something of a 
traditional activity for these two schools. Miss Corrie ten 
Boom spoke after the dinner, relating some of her expe- 
riences as a prisoner of the Germans during the war for her 


activity in the Dutch underground and showing how even in 
those circumstances she could witness for Christ. 


e Although Pepperdine College IVCF is only four 
years old, it has a very active missionary program. 
Under its president, Warren Nelson, and its missionary 
chairman, James Marcus, plans are now going forward 
for a tea to be given to the international students, for 
a shipment of clothing and food to missionaries in the 
Orient, and for the organization of a library of mis- 
sionary books and other publications to be available to 
all interested students. The missionary sections of 
Pepperdine and the University of Southern California 
spent an interesting evening together last fall by having 
dinner together in Chinatown and then visiting a Chi- 
nese church. 

e The Victoria College division of the University of 
Toronto IVCF annually reinforces its campus evangelism with 
a week-long mission. This year the Rev. D. H. MacLennan, 
Anglican clergyman from Hamilton, Ontario, spoke at four 
noon meetings the last week in November and then assisted 
at the evening discussion groups in the various residences. 
In addition, he met students every afternoon who wished to 


counsel with him. As a result of these four days’ activities, 


four students definitely came to know the Lord as personal 
Saviour. 


e The Campus Christian Fellowship (Colorado 
A & M) took advantage of an unusual opportunity to 
be of service by meeting incoming trains and buses 
and transporting freshmen arrivals in CCF “courtesy 
cars.” The cars were identified by posters, and were 
in charge of both a girl and a fellow, so that they 
might take either girls or fellows as the situation in- 
dicated. The general procedure was to introduce CCF 





and become acquainted as the student’s destination— 
dorm, administration building, or private home—was 
determined. CCF felt that the project was a success and 
is already determined to improve next year’s service 
through more earnest prayer in advance, a better antici- 
pation of unscheduled arrivals, and an earlier begin- 
ning of the service—at least three days in advance of 
Freshman Week. 

(Significant campus news is wanted for this column. 
The deadline for the May issue is March 10. Address 
contributions to News of the Campus Editor, HIS, 64 
West Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois.) 





SINCE YOU ASKED 
(Continued from page 35) 

The Bible is the final and absolute authority in all 
matters pertaining to faith and practice. The authority 
of the Bible is intrinsic and does not depend upon the 
testimony of the Church. The Church bears witness to 
the Bible, but is not its creator or judge or even its 
infallible interpreter. Natural reason and the “inner 
light,” tradition and church decrees—all are subordi- 
nate, as is all human authority, to the Bible. They are 
to guide us when in agreement with the Scriptures, 
which alone contain the whole revelation God has given 
to man. 

The Spirit of God bears witness to the Scriptures to 
establish in man’s heart the belief that they are the 
Word of God. This does not mean, then, that a lack of 
personal subjective conviction concerning any section 
diminishes or even nullifies the divine objective author- 
ity of either that section or of the entire Bible. Rejec- 
tion of any portion of Scripture as the Word of God is 
the result of an individual’s hardness of heart and 
slowness to believe, and not of the Holy Spirit’s failure 
to convince. If the writings were God-inspired, denial 
that they are His Word cannot be God-initiated. “He 
cannot deny himself” (II Timothy 2:13). An eclectic 
attitude toward the Scriptures (choosing what com- 
mends itself, rejecting that does not)—whether attrib- 
uted to the Holy Spirit or not—is per se an elevation 
of the individual’s reason as superior to the Word of 
God. Man is judged by, while he is not himself judge 
of, the Scriptures. END 


PERSONNEL 


NEEDED: Christian Medical Doctor to open hospital 
and begin leper work in the Congo. Worldwide 
Grace Testimony, 3011 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 


YOUNG MAN desires accounting position or one 
requiring a broad knowledge of accounting. Geo- 
graphical area not important. Graduate of Univ. of 
Mich. School of Business Administration (major in 
accounting), June, 1949. Write nis, Box Ma-l. 





the editorial 
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iain AND ITS rewards sometimes evoke a sneer from 
the non-Christian. “Escapism,” “unreality.” “wishful 
thinking.” “pie in the sky” are a few of the epithets 
that frequently greet references to the future life and 
its fulfillment. Rationalistic unbelief and materialism 
have but a limited fragmentary universe bounded by a 
distorted sense-perception. Scientific investigation has 
increased only physical knowledge. 

Apart from divine revelation, man cannot leap the 
chasm which separates time from eternity. the seen from 
the unseen. Earthbound. unregenerate man has no cer- 
tainty beyond his own discovery, no hope apart from 
human experience. 

However, twentieth-century Christianity with its ac- 
tivism, practical materialism, and sophistication treats 
heaven with an almost similar indifference and disdain. 

There are those whose emphasis is almost entirely 
on social welfare and human betterment in the name of 
Christ. They forget—or even deny—man’s ultimate sig- 
nificance and eternal destiny with God in heaven. They 
imply that the Kingdom of God is some idealized state 
of human relationships on earth—a state which in- 
cludes, of course, a full larder. While these matters 
should be of concern to all Christians, such a view is 
neither the primary nor ultimate goal. 

It is disturbing that there are many sincere Christians 
who are self-conscious in their professed Biblicism and 
evangelistic zeal, so that their presentation of Jesus 
Christ is similarly distorted and fragmentary. 

They speak-mostly of what Christ can mean today on 
earth and the Christian life is portrayed as one of 
uninterrupted joy and breathless enthusiasm with the 
ecstacy of adolescence carrying over into senility. The 
Christian life is a colorful pattern of thrilling features 
and glamorized personalities to such people, carrying 
with it the promise that everyone may twinkle in this 
earthly firmament and have a wonderful time if only 


He will take Christ. The teaching of the Word of God 
regarding enduring hardness as a good soldier, sacri- 
fice, a cross, and of bearing the reproach of Christ 
outside the camp is scarcely mentioned. 

The Bible teaches us that life in Christ may be one 
of deep, abiding joy and intimate fellowship with the 
Saviour, but always such a life has the unavoidable, 
never-ending demand of self-denial, even suffering. A 
cross must be borne if a crown would be won. The 
Christian is a pilgrim on earth; heaven is his home. The 
Christian is to lay up treasure in heaven, not on earth. 
The Christian has no inheritance on earth, for his 
reward is in heaven. The Christian is not to labor for 
the things of this life but for the life to come. The way 
is hard, so hard that Christ urged those who would 
follow Him to count the cost—-His was no message of 
sweet persuasiveness. 

It was the certainty of heaven and its rewards, of 
“the city foursquare” with its streets of gold, of that 
place where there is no darkness, no more war, no 
death, no pain or tears, that fortified the saints of old 

. . Moses, for example, who “had respect unto the 
recompence of the reward” and the others in ‘Faith’s 
Hall of Fame” (Hebrews 11). They endured, “that they 
might obtain a better resurrection.” This hope kept the 
early Christians steadfast as they were tortured for 
Christ’s sake. This enabled the Negro slave to sing in 
the midst of affliction. 

It is the certainty of heaven and of all that the Bible 
promises about heaven that will strengthen the Chris- 
tian today, whether he lives in the enervating softness 
of protected American life or in the writhing agony 
and blind terror of parts of Europe and Asia. This is 
no escapism; this is reality, the ultimate reality because 
we look to “Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 


hand of the throne of God” (Hebrews 12:2). csw 





